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Reviewing now what we have written on the subject betore us 
we conclude that there can be no material difference of opinion 
in regard to what Melanchthon taught de Lbero arbitrio from 
1530 to 1551. More important is it to learn what he taught 
on this subject from 1552 to 1560. 

Il. THE TIMES. 

The period now to be taken under review was one of great 
agitation in the Lutheran Church. The Schmalkald War had 
put the times sadly out of joint, and Melanchthon had been 
placed in a false position by the Leipzig /xferim. But the 
Treaty of Passau had brought the War to an issue favorable to 
the Lutherans, and Melanchthon had _ extricated himself 
from the /nterim, He is still hailed as the * Dear Preceptor,” 
and still ranks as the most influential teacher in the Lutheran 
Church. During the last eight or ten years of his life his 
works show a spiritual depth and a moral earnestness such as 
they had not previously exhibited. In these years we have 
his matured views as the result of the continued study of the 
Scriptures and of the Fathers. Besides, during this period he 
is much engaged in controversy with the Romanists, the 
Jesuits, the Schwenckfeldians, the Enthusiasts, the Osiandrians, 
the Flacianists, and other opponents and critics, some 
within and some without the Lutheran Church. 

For these two reasons we have decided to quote from no 
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work of Melanchthon’s not composed, or not foimally ap- 
proved, by him during the last ten years of his life, except that 
we may occasionally bring in earlier writings for the purpose 
of showing the essential harmony of all his teaching on Free- 
will during the last thirty years of his life. But in order to 
make a fair and faithful presentation of Melanchthon’s doctrine 
of Free-will we must first state clearly his doctrine of the 
natural inability of man for spiritual conduct, and his doctrine 
of grace, for these are the two focal points in Melanchthon's 
theology. 
II, MELANCHTHON’S DOCTRINE OF SIN. 


What did Melanchthon teach in regard to the natural in- 
ability or weakness of man in spiritual things? In the Loe? of 
the third peried (1543-1554) he writes: « The sin of origin is 
the want of original righteousness, that is, in those born of 
virile seed, it is the loss of light in the mind, and the turning 
of the will away from God, and contumacy of heart, so that 
they are not able to obey the law of God. On account of this 
corruption they are guilty, and are the children of wrath, that 
is, they are condemned of God, unless they shall have been 
pardoned. It any one wishes to add, that also they are born 
guilty on account of Adam’s fall, Ido not object. * * * 
The sin of origin is not only imputation, but it is, as I have 
said, darkness and depravity in the very nature of man.” He 
then says that these views agree with those of Augustine, 
Hugo, Bonaventura, and later writers, and he quotes Hugo 
as saying that “the sin of origin is ignorance in the mind and 
disobedience in the Will.” 

These general observations touching the depravity of man 
in both mind and will he confirms by quotations from the New 
and Old Testaments: “Rom. 8 : 7: Thecarnal mind is enmity 
against God. For it is not subject to the law of God, and can- 
not be made subject. This is a sad and awful description of 
the human race. The words show plainly that they are spoken 
not in regard to actual sin only, but also in regard to the 
sin that inheres in nature itself, which we call enmity against 
God. What more dreadful can be said than that the nature of 
man is hostile to God? that is, that man carries round with 
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him at all times darkness and doubts in regard to God, security 
that neglects God, distrust that flees from God, and manifold 
contumacy.” 

“Gen. 8:21: The imagination of the heart of man is 
wicked from infancy. He (Moses) affirms that sins arise not 
only from habit, but that there is depravity in the heart of 
children from their very birth. For in the Hebrew the words are 
plainer: The working of the human heart, or tAaoya’, or 
fabricatio, is evil, that is, the very substance of the heart is cor- 
rupt, or indeed all the emotions and impulses, or ‘opuav in the 
heart, are things evil, that is, they are turned away from God.” 

It would be difficult for language to represent man in a more 
corrupt, depraved, helpless, and forlorn condition than is done 
here by Melanchthon. With him sin is not merely something 
negative, a defectus, as the Flacianists falsely charged against 
him. It is an “act that fights with the law of God.” It « of- 
fends God.”” It “ makes guilty of eternal wrath.” It is “ con- 
tumacy of heart.” It is “enmity against God.” It is “corrup- 
tion.” It is described as “a disorder of all the appetites,” as 
“ipsum vitium born with us.” “In general sin is vitium per- 
petuum or factum fighting with the law of God.” * In Zhe 
Reply to the Bavarian Articles he declares tinat “ the sin of ori- 
gin is not only guilt (reatus) but also vitium in nature itself,” 
and he describes it as “a lasting disease (morbus) clinging to 
nature.” + He also revives the old Augustinian idea of con- 
cupiscence as an acfve evilin man, { and sets it over against the 
scholastic idea of concupiscence as a mere “ weaness” in man 
and not sin. The fact is, in some of his private writings Mel- 
anchthon defines and describes original sin in stronger and 
more positive terms than he defines and describes it either in 
the Confession or in the Apology. 

Under the heading Of Actual Sins we read the following : 
“ Original sin is, as I have said, darkness in the mind, aversion 
of the will from God, contumacy of heart against God. These 
evils are not called actions; but from these arise actual sins 


*C. R. 21: 378. Ibidem : 12 : 437. 
t Witt. Ed. 1, 412,>. 
pSee C. R. 12 : 440. 
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within and without: “In the mind constant doubts and blas- 
phemies ; in the will security and neglect, distrust of God, ad- 
miration of self, preferring our own life and will to the com- 
mand of God, and a greatly confused mass of vicious affec- 
tions.”” He also expressly condemns the Pelagians “ who deny 
the whole doctrine of original sin,” and the Scholastics, who 
“retain the name, but extenuate the reality.” He regards 
man as corrupt, vicious, and depraved in the very ground of 
his mental and moral fiber and fabric, as by nature turned 
away from God, and as full of sinful inclinations. By his nat- 
ural powers he is unable to do anything acceptable to God. 
In his Commentary on Colossians (1527) he declares that 
“man’s nature by the natural powers is not able to produce 
true fear of God and true confidence towards God, nor any 
religious affections and emotions,” and this declaration almost 
word for word is found in the Loci both of the second and 
of the third period. His meaning is that depravity of man on 
the religious side of his nature is totally disabling, that it ex- 
tends to and involves the mird and will in such a way as to 
render man totally averse to God. He can of himself neither 
rightly fear nor rizhtly trust God. In other words, Melanch- 
thon to the end of his days reaffirms that very doctrine of sin 
which in 15 30he had placed in the Augsburg Confession, though 
often in stronger tirm in the later writings. For instance: In 
describing the seat of sin, in the Explicatio Symboli Nicaent, 
1557, Melanchthon says: “ These innate evils, defects, and 
depraved inclinatio:.s are not only in the body; but they are 
at the same time in the soul and in the body, namely, in the 
cognitive faculty, vanity, darkness, and doubts in regard to 
God. In the appetent faculty and in the heart there exist no 
good inclinations, nor the love of God, nor the fear of God, but 
there exist depraved inclinations, the improper love of our- 
selves, pride, many sinful appetites, that is, the entire man 
(totus homo), soul and body, since the Fall, has ceased to be 
the home of God, and since God does not shine in man there 
is in him darkness and manifold disorder.” * 

What, now, can this fofus homo, soul and body, do in spirit- 


*C. R. 23 : 403. 
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ual matters? In a declaration presented at Worms in 1557, 
written by the Wittenberg theologians present, that is, by Mel- 
anchthon, it is said: “In the list of articles laid before us the 
second one is De Libero Arbitrio, in regard to which our article 
in the Confession delivered at Augsburg is full and clear and 
was not then rejected. And we judge that our explanation is 
profitable for discipline and for the Church when we speak of the 
liberty that remains in the Will, namely, that of regulating the 
external conduct, and that the Will of man without the Holy 
Spirit is not able to produce the internal affections commanded 
by God, such as the fear of God, faith, the love of God, con- 
stancy and strength in confession, chastity of heart, and like in- 
ternal virtues, which are and are called the fruits of the Spirit. 
By means of this our distinction both the Pelagians and the 
Manichaeans are refuted. and discipline is confirmed and at the 
same time the benefits of the Son of God promised in the Gos- 
pel are shown. 

«“ We say that the unregenerate both ought and can regulate 
their external movements so that the external conduct can 
agree with the law of God. It is of external actions that it is 
said: 7he law is given for the ungodly. But we affirm that 
this external discipline cannot satisfy the law of God, and is not 
the righteousness that pleases God, nor does it merit the re- 
mission of sins, nor is it that by which a person is righteous 
before God, that is, is accepted, but for other reasons, of which 
we shall speak at the proper place, it is necessary.’’ * 

In Zhe Reply to the Articles of the Bavarian Inquisition, 1559, 
itis declared that sin and death cannot be removed by the Free- 
will of man, nor is the Will of man able to begin internal 
obedience without the Son of God, without the Gospel, without 
the Holy Spirit. “Such freedom does not belong to the Will 
of man.” + Inthe German Loci of 1555 it is written: “ It is 
perfectly clear that no person by his own natural powers can 
take away death and the inborn evil inclination from this na- 
ture; but this is done alone by the Son of God, who says: O 
death, I will be thy death. In this there is no working of our 


*C. R. 9 : 339. 
+ Witt. Ed. I. fol. 370. > 
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powers. It is also certainly true that no man can merit the 
forgiveness of sins, as is clearly written in Tit. 3:5: Not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, but by his mercy 
he saved us * * ™*. It is also true that we are not able to 
satisfy the law of God; also we cannot begin internal obedience 
in the heart without the divine working, without the Son of 
God, without the knowledge of the Gospel, without the Holy 
Spirit. And true faith and trust in God, patience in affliction, 
joy in God and other graces of the heart towards God we can- 
not kindle of ourselves. But God is not known nor loved 
where the Son of God does not create light, and does not com- 
fort us through the Gospel, and give the Holy Spirit who works 
in our souls and hearts such graces as he is. This is proved 
by the following passages,” (Rom. 8 : 3 and 1 Cor. 2: 14 are 
quoted), 

In the Lxamen Ordinandorum, 1554, it is said: “It is very 
clear that the disorder which is born in us, and is called evil 
concupiscence and death cannot be put away by the natural 
powers. Nor can men perfectly satisfy the law of God. Hence 
in Romans 8th it is declared that it is impossible to be justi- 
fied by the law. Also: The carnal mind is not subject to the 
law of God and cannot be made subject to it. In view of these 
clear proofs we know that the doctrine of the Pelagians is false, 
which is followed by the Monks, who have taught that men 
are able to satisfy the law of God by their natural powers, to 
merit remission of sins and to be righteous by the fulfilling of 
the law.” * 

These quotations show what Melanchthon taught on the sub- 
ject of sin and human inability during the last years of his life. 
The same teaching is contained in all his writings when he 
formally touches the subject of sin, which is described not 
only negatively as the loss of original righteousness that ought to 
exist, but as something positively evil and corrupting in the very 
nature of man; “ finally in the heart a dreadful contumacy that 
begets vagrant appetites, and passions conflicting with the law 
of God, unreasonable affections, unjust hates."’+ As a conse- 


*C. R. 23 : 15. 
t Wittenberg Ed. 1 : 413. 
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quence of his native depravity and of his positive inclination 
to do evil, man, in the anthropology of Melanchthon, is totally 
unable by his own natural powers fo degin or fo perform any 
internal work that can render him acceptable to God, or that 
can in any sense serve as a ground for justification, or that can 
make it in any sense corgruous or condign that God should con- 
fer grace upon him, that is, should pardon his sins. In a word, 
according to Melanchthon, sin is an anti-divine principle resid- 
ing in human nature, that creates enmity against God, destroys 
the proper relations with God, renders man obnoxious to the 
wrath of God, and brings him under the divine condemnation 
unless gratuitous forgiveness be obtained. 

Hence there is absolutely no ground whatever for the allega- 
tion of Protessor Pieper that Melanchthon « draws a broad line 
through Rom. 8:7; 1 Cor. 2:14; Eph. 2:15; Eph. 1: 19, 
20, and says, Yes, where the Scripture says No, and says, 
dOuvatat yv@var, where the Scripture says ov dv varat 
yvwvac’ The fact is that Melanchthon does and says no 
such things as Professor Pieper alleges. On the contrary the 
evidence is overwhelming that he teaches the total depravity of 
man and his absolute inability by his natural powers to know 
the things of the Spirit of God. 1 Cor. 2: 14. 

And as over against Pelagius whom he calls a heretic, it is 
the reiterated teaching of Melanchthon that man is whol!y de- 
pendent upon divine grace for salvation from sin, and that 
Christ is the sole meritorious cause of salvation to the utter ex- 
clusion of all human merit. This we now proceed to show. 

lll. MELANCHTHON'S DOCTRINE OF GRACE. 

As the counterpart to Melanchthon’s doctrine of the ab- 
solute helplessness of man in all spiritual matters, stands Mel- 
anchthon’'s doctrine of grace, or rather his doctrine of the work 
of Christ, for the sake of whom alone man is justified and saved 
when he believes the promise of God. In the last edition of the 
Loci he thus defines grace: “ Grace is the remission of sins or 
mercy promised for the sake of Christ, or it is gratuitous recep- 
tion, which is necessarily attended by the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. They who are acquainted with the Hebrew can easily 
understand the word. Often the Hebrew word means favor, 
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sometimes also gift. Now I will add the passages which show 
that on this subject grace specially signifies gratuitous mercy, 
or gratuitous reconciliation : Rom. 4: 4: To him that worketh 
the reward is not reckoned as of grace. Here grace is clearly 
understood as gratuitous benevolence or imputation. For the 
antithesis is: The reward is reckoned to them that work : but 
to him that believeth, though he brings no merits, yet is gratui- 
tous imputation reckoned. In the same manner it is then 
said: Therefore by faith according to grace, that the promise 
may be sure, that is, that reconciliation may be certain. It 
does not depend on the condition of our worthiness, but it is: 
gratuitous. For if you think that you have remission, pro- 
vided you are worthy and pure, there follows interminable 
doubt and despair. Rom. 6: 14: Ye are not under the law, 
but under grace. Here Paul means that we please God for the 
sake of the Son, not on account of our own worthiness, since 
much weakness and sin still remains in the regenerate. Grace, 
therefore, means the gratuitous mercy promised for the sake of 
the Son.” 

A little further on he says that “ reconciliation is given for 
the sake of the Son of God the Mediator, not on account of 
our worthiness, nor on account of our merits, nor on account 
of our virtues or deeds.” He then says that the exclusive par- 
ticle, Gratis, “transfers the cause of reconciliation to the Son 
of God alone;" and he gives four reasons for the use of this 
exclusive particle: “The first is that due honor may be 
reckoned to Christ. Secondly, that the conscience may retain a 
sure and firm consolation, and that the error of those who 
command to doubt miy be exploded. Thirdly, that true wor- 
ship may be rendered. Fourthly, that the difference between 
law and gospel may be perceived.” * 

It will thus be seen that Melanchthon in the matter of recon- 
ciliation takes all merit from man and transfers it to Christ 
alone, for whose sake alone we have reconciliation. Indeed, 
Melanchthon’s fondness for the use of the phrase, “ For the 
sake of Christ,” (Latin: Propter Christum; German: Um 
Christi willen), is known to all readers of his works, and it is 


*C. R. 21 : 752-3. 
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sate to affirm that he uses this phrase thousands upon thous- 
ands of times, and always to set forth the meritorious cause of 
reconciliation to the u/fer exclusion, implied or expressed, of 
human worthiness, merits, virtues, and deeds of the law, as in 
any sense the ground or cause of reconciliation with God. Ac- 
cording to the teaching of Melanchthon man is justified by 
faith alone for the sake of Christ. He says that the particle, 
Sola, does not exclude contrition or other virtues, “ but it de- 
nies that they are causes of reconciliation and it transfers the 
cause to Christ alone.” “ And this is the proper definition of 
faith: Faith is assent to the entire Word of God as presented 
to us, and, therefore, also to the promise of gratuitous reconcilia- 
tion given for the sake of Christ the Mediator. It is also con- 
fidence in the mercy of God promised for the sake of Christ.” * 

Referring to the conversion of Peter he says: “In the con- 
version of Peter repentence and faith must of necessity exist, 
by which (faith) he may know that he is pardoned. Other 
virtues must also follow; and yet the proposition is true and 
must of necessity be retained: Sin is pardoned freely (gratis), be- 
cause it is pardoned not on account of Peter’s virtues, but for 
the sake of the Son of God.” + 

In the German Loc? it is said: “ When it is declared that we 
have the forgiveness of sins and are justified by faith, this must 
not be understood as though we have forgiveness on account of 
an act called faith, but for the sake of Christ the Lord, in whose 
obedience and death confidence is based. But faith is the 
means by which we look upon Christ the Lord, and apply and 
appropriate his merit to ourselves.” { 

In the Examen Ordinandorum, to the question, “ How does 
a person receive the remission of sins and reconciliation or 
justification, and the gift of the Holy Spirit and eternal 
life?”” Melanchthon makes answer as follows: “In conver- 
sion, that is, in true distress and alarm, a person receives re- 
mission of sins for the sake of the Mediator, the Son of God, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, God and Man, freely, by faith alone, not 


*C. R. 21: 744. 
+ bid. 753. 
tC. R. 22: 330. 
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on account of his own worthiness, or on account of his own 
virtues, or his own works or merits. In this alarm there must 
always be considered the difference between the law and the 
Gospel, and we must know that it is the eternal and unchange- 
able command of God that we believe that we are accepted 
for the sake of Christ, as issaid: As I live, saith the Lord, I will 
not the death of the sinner, but that he be converted and live. 
. Likewise: Grace abounds over sin. And when we are en- 
couraged by faith and accept the remission of sins, the Son of 
God is truly active, and by the voice of the Gospel imparts 
consolation to our hearts ; and at the same time we receive by 
faith imputation of righteousness or reconciliation and the Holy 
Spirit, and are made heirs of eternal life, freely, for the sake 
of Christ.” * 

Thus we might go on and add quotation to quotation until 
we had filled many pages with passages of identical import, 
But what we have quoted suffices to show that Melanchthon 
rests salvation upon grace alone for the sake of Christ, to the 
utter exclusion of human merit as in any sense a cause of re- 
conciliation with God. Indeed, it may truly be said that such 
teaching forms the sum and substance, the heart and center 
the kernel and marrow, of Melanchthon’s didactic presentation 
of the way of salvation. And it may be said truthfully that 
were we to eliminate from his didactic writings the phrases 
Propter Christum, Um Christi willen, always used to set forth 
the causa meritoria of salvation in the most exclusive-Sense, we 
would render such writings absolutely unintelligible. It would 
be like removing the sun from the heavens—there would be no 
center of gravity, no source of light; confusion and darkness 
would follow. Hence it is from this center of gravity, from 
this source of light, with the full recognition of its all-controll- 
ing, all-illumining significance, that we must study Melanch- 
thon’s doctrine of Free-will, which is not cextra/, but relatively 
peripheral, in his system. In other words, we must enter upon 
this study with the distinct understanding that in conversion 
the human mind and will, according to Melanchthon, contrib- 
ute absolutely nothing of worthiness, or of merit, or of works 


*C. R. 23 3 20-1. 
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of righteousness, to the precedent action of the divine Word 
and of the operation of the Son of God and of the Holy Spirit 
through the instrumentality of the divine Word; and further, 
that in Melanchthon’s conception of conversion there is no such 
thing as “ better conduct,” (to use Professor Pieper'’s language 
in Professor Pieper’s sense), when he teaches that in conver- 
sion, “the will is not wholly inactive,” “ Free-will does some- 
thing in David,’ “ Man’s will assents to, and does not resist the 
Word of God.” * All such affirmations must be viewed and 
interpreted so as to harmonize with the most fundamental, 
the all-determining principle of Melanchthon’s anthropology 
viz., that sin has taken all spiritual life, power and virtue out of 
man, and has left him spiritually helpless by means of his own 
powers; and from the the central principle of his soterio- 
logy, viz., that salvation comes to man alone “ for the sake of 
Christ through mercy, not on account of contrition, or love, or 
other works ”’—thus, we say again, absolutely excluding all 
human merit as a ground of salvation, and leaving the honor 
and glory of God and the merit of Christ undimmed and un- 
obscured by anything that man does or can do by Free-will. 

Several questions now arise. First : Why did Melanchthon 
lay so much stress on human inability, on the futility of human 
virtues in the matter of attaining salvation? The answer is 
easy. The Roman Catholic theologians maintained that Free- 
will in reference to spiritual matters is not entirely lost, and 
that man can in some sense and to some degree love and obey 


* Having examined the matter very thoroughly we are prepared to say 
that Professor Pieper's declaration that Melanchthon taught that ‘the 
cause of conversion and of salvation lies in ¢he better conduct | Besseres 
Verhalten) of the person,’ is utterly without foundation in fact. Any 
such conception as that is diametrically contrary to Melanchthon’s re- 
iterated affirmations about the gra/ia sola and the fides sola, whith he 
magnifies with as much emphasis as does the Form of Concord itself, 
For proof of thisin part we point to the Propositiones written by Melan- 
chthon both before and after the death of Luther. C. A. 12; pp. 399- 
704. See especially pp. 665 e¢ segg. If Professor Pieper can find his pet 
phrase or its equivalent in the works of Melanchthon in the sense in 
which Professor Pieper uses the phrase 7he Lutheran Quarterly wiil wel- 
come the discovery. 
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God by means of his natural powers, * and can make it congruous 
that God should bestow grace upon him. Secondly: Why did 
Melanchthon lay so much stress on the exclusive particles, 
Gratis and Sola? Because the Roman Catholic theologians 
taught that man is not justified by Faith alone, but also by 
works. In his Loc: Communes Dr. John Eck says that “ faith 
does not suffice without works,” and, “ to believe in God, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, includes adhering to God through 
charity.” + In other words, Melanchthon’s Roman Catholic ap- 
ponents maintained that a man is justified by faith and works 
combined, and they constantly repudiated the exclusive particles 
as corruptions of the Scriptures. Why did Melanchthon so 
constantly reiterate the propositions: Christ operates through 
the IVord; the Holy Spirit operates through the IVord? It 
was because the Schwenckfeldians and the Enthusiasts insisted 
that they had no need of the external Word, that the Holy 
Spirit spoke to them without means, and that God drew them 
by an internal impulse. 

To these errors Melanchthon replied by declaring that man 
by his own powers cannot satisfy the law of God, cannot truly 
love and fear God ; that he is justified by an act of divine grace 
without work; that God has given the Word as the instrument 
by which Christ and the Holy Spirit operate on the mind and 
will of man. Hence God must be sought in his Word. Only 
the Word contains the revelation of his grace, and of his will to 
save men from their sins. Sin, grace, the divine promise are 
pivotal words in the theology of Melanchthon, and they are 
made prominent because of the antithesis of his opponents. 
The Pelagians denied the doctrine of original sin, the Roman. 
ists denied the doctrine of salvation by grace alone, the En- 
thusiasts denied the need of the divine Word, as the instrument 
of the Spirit. We must understand him on these points before 


* Gabriel Biel (71495) in his Commentary on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard (Book III, Distinction 27) says: ‘‘ The human will can by its 
own natural powers love God above all things;’’ ‘‘ The will is able by 
its natural powers to conform itself to God, and consequently can love 
God above all things.’’ 

t Locus 5, De Fide et Operibus. Edition of 1525, printed at Landshut. 
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we can understand him in his doctrine ot Free-will. Hence 
the foregoing premises. If theologians would only acquaint 
themselves with these premises, and would hold these in mind, 
they could not conscientiously say that Melanchthon’s doctrine 
of Free-will derogates from the grace and glory of God in the 
work of man’s salvation, or that Melanchthon teaches that man 
by the powers of nature can in some sense, or in some measure, 
make himself acceptable to God in things belonging to the sal- 
vation of his soul. 

With these premises well established we are prepared to go 
forward. 


IV. MELANCHTHON’S DOCTRINE OF FREE-WILL AS EXHIBITED IN 
HIS WRITINGS FROM 1552 TO 1560. 


1. In an official Opinion prepared in 1558 for“ all the Elec tors, 
Princes and Estates of the Augsburg Confession,” and which 
was made the basis of the /rankfurt Recess, he says: “ OF 
Free WILL.” “ First, it is certain and cannot be doubted that 
the Stoic necessity is a down-right lie, and is a reproach to 
God. It is also a lie that there is no contingency. 

«Secondly, it is also incorrect to say in general that in evil 
works the Will is absolutely passive. Although the devil im- 
pelled Nero, and much dreadful sin is committed, chiefly 
through the demons in men, yet it is true of David that without 
compulsion and voluntarily, he took the wife of Uriah, and that 
he might have retained the Holy Spirit, had he resisted the 
temptation, in which struggle he might have had the Holy 
Spirit. The same thing is true of many others. In external 
morality it is‘*7we that the Will is not forced to commit adultery, 
theft, etc. It is very profitable to know this rule of the Holy 
Spirit. It is true that God very marvelously illumines and 
works in conversion, and even during the entire life of the 
Saints, which illuminatian the human will only receives, and 
is not a co-worker, and is absolutely passive. Also it must be 
taught that in all temptation we should reflect on the Word of 
God, and should will to strengthen ourselves by it, and to pray 
for God’s assistance. For God operates through the Word. 
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And so cries the prophet, * Convert me, O Lord! and TI shall be 
converted. And the same is taught by the words: God draws, 
but he draws him who is willing. A person must not persist in un- 
belief, and think that he shall wait until he is drawn to God, with. 
out his own will, by some special Anabaptistic vision or miracle. 
God works, gives the Holy Spirit, strengthens and comforts by 
his Word. Fatt comes by hearing and hearing by the Word. 
This rule people can understand and can profitably employ. 
It also leads man to God's Word, and does not create any con- 
fusion in regard to Predestination, or other irrelevant disputes 
about necessity. And although Luther in the De Servo Arbitrie 
wrote harshly, yet in other writings he counsels just as we now 
have done. Nor do we have from this those pernicious con- 
sequences that therefore man has merit, etc., as Gallus of Regens- 
burg and Anthony [Otto] of Nordhausen have caviled. Ina 
word, could intelligent men in a convention understand this 
subject, they would, | think, abide by this opinion ” * 

In this Opinion we have an epitome of Melanchthon’s doctrine 
of Free-will. Necessity is denied, and contingency is affirmed. 
In matters of civil morality man can of himself act virtuously. 
In conversion God works through the Word, and in some 
acts of God man is only receptive ; but he must not wait to be 
drawn without any activity on his part, or against his will, since 
God draws him who is willing—a quotation made from Chry- 
sostom, which Melanchthon repeats scores of times. But the 
inferance made by some persons that there is some merit in the 
predicated act ofthe Willis rejected as a cavil. Free-will does 
something in conversion; it must not persist in unbelief; it 
must accept the divine operation ; it must follow the drawing 
of God. But it does not merit anything by its activity, nor does 
it become a co-worker with God in any such sense as to render 
God propitious. Indeed Melanchthon does not anywhere em- 
ploy the words, mitwirken, + cooperatio, synergia, in describing 


*C.R. 9 : 467-8. 

t In the Leipzig Interim the word mitwirken is used. But that ‘‘ com. 
pulsion ’’ document was forced on the Saxon Churches by a half-apostate 
Elector, and was repudiated by Melanchthon as soon as possible. 
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the Will's activity in conversion. His formulas for expressing 
the activity of man in conversion are, “ Free.Will does some- 
thing.” “ The Will is not entirely inactive.” What the nature 
of that activity is we will learn by and by. Suffice it to say 
here that the closing paragraph of the part of the Opinion 
quoted by us puts the quietus upon Professor Pieper’s “ better 
conduct,” in the sense of merit, as involved in Melanchthon’s 
doctrine of conversion and Free-Will. 

2. March gth, 1859, Melanchthon, at the command of his 
Elector, rendered an Opinion on the lVetmar Confutation Book, 
which, in its final shaping, experienced the land of Flacius, and 
was designed to refute the Frankfort Recess, which had been 
subscribed by three electors, one count, one duke, and one 
landgrave, as in harmony with the Augsburg Contession and 
its Apology. * 

In this Opinion Melanchthon says: “As to how we teach 
on the subject of conversion or regeneration-—for these words 
mean one and the same thing—we refer to the Loc? and to the 
Commentaries on Paul. We begin with the Word of God, 
which condemns sin, and which offers forgiveness of sin and 
grace for the Lord’s sake. And we say distinctly that through 
the Word God works alarm and comfort, as was shown al- 
ready in David's conversion. And when we say that we must 
begin with the Word of God, we condemn Schwenckfeld and 
those like him, who imagine that God imparts himself without 
means, and that man is as a block and that God forces him, 
and that he would be converted whether he regard the Word 
or not.” 

Then he gives the rule in the oft quoted words of Augustine: 
“Praccedente gratia, comitante voluntate, For both are true. If 
man were a block there would be no controversy. Also, if the 
Will can turn itself away from the consolation, conversely it 
must be understood that it does something and yields to the 
Holy Spirit when it accepts the consolation. And rejecting, it 
rejects by its own volition and God is not the cause that the Will 


* C. R.9g : 489-507. 
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rejects. Also, so long as the Will only resists there is no conver- 
sion.” He declares that the fancies of Flacius and Schwenck- 
feld are only words that deceive the people. He closes by 
saying that the operation of God does not occur apart from re- 
flection on the Word, as Schwenckfeld, Flacius, Stoltz and all 
the Enthusiasts imagine; but the following rules of the Church 
are comforting and are to be carefully observed: “Praecedente 
gratia, comitante voluntate. Deus trahit, sed volentem trahit.”* 

Now this is no new doctrine brought into the Lutheran 
Church and promulgated from Wittenberg only after Luther 
had passed away. It had been taught to and conned by 
thousands of students, and had been published to the world. 
In The Elements of Rhetoric (we quote from the Edition of 1542) 
Melanchthon had said: “The causes of faith are the Gospel, 
which proclaims remission for the sake of Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit, who acts through the Gospel and persuades the Will. 
And the Will assenting to and not resisting the Holy Spirit. 
* * * We are able to assent to the promise only by faith. 
Therefore, the promised reconciliation is effected not on ac- 
count of any work of ours, or on account of our worthiness, or 
on account of any virtues of ours, but for the sake of Christ, 
and yet there must be something by which we accept that 
benefit. By faith, therefore, we accept.”7 Then on the follow- 
ing page the author makes a clear distinction in regard to these 
causes. They are not causes in the same sense: “I have 
spoken of the object of faith. The instrument by which this 
is effected in us is the Word itself. The efficient cause is the 
Holy Spirit, who operates through the Word, and incites the 
mind and will of man. And the Will assenting and not resist- 
ing.” It is evident then that Melanchthon does not regard 
the Will as “ the efficient cause” of faith. Consequently it is 
not the efficient cause of conversion, since there can be no 
conversion without faith. In the attainment of salvation all 
the efficiency is trom without. It resides in the Holy Spirit 
who operates through the Word. The Will assents under the 

*C. R. 9: 767-9. 
TC. R. 13: 426-7. 
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divine persuasion. And in the De Anima (1540): “ The Son 
of God, the Word and Image of the Eternal Father, by his own 
light illumines the mind so that Joseph knows the Eternal 
Father, and knows that he is and will be cared for by him, 
and at the same time the Son by the Holy Spirit moves the 
will and heart of Joseph, so that he wills to obey God, and he 
increases the fear of God, and the Will assisted assents to the 
Holy Spirit, restrains the external members, and does not ad- 
mit the enticement. In this contest he perceives that the Will 
is not inactive. Therefore the Holy Spirit does not destroy 
the freedom of the Will, but corrects it and turns it to God, 
according to the saying: Ale who daws, draws him who ts. 
willing. The Will in Joseph might have shaken off the Holy- 
Spirit, but, assisted, it recovers itself and obeys the Holy 
Spirit.” * 

Now, analyzing these quotations, we find (a) that the office 
of the Will is to assent to the Word and to obey the Holy Spirit. 
(b) Its place is ¢#ird in the great transaction of conversion, and 
not precedentas in Semi-Pelagianism: .Vostoum est velle, Det per- 
jiceve. (c) Its procedure is simply the appropriation of the 
proffered grace and assistence by an act of self-decision and 
self-surrender praccedente gratia. Thus Melanchthon follows 
the golden va media between Pelagius on the one hand and 
Augustine on the other; though he leaves Semi-Pelagianism 
yet on the left, and leans strongly towards Augustinianism in 
the doctrines of sin and Free-will, but not in th: doctrines of pre- 
destination and irresistible grace, for he insists on the univer- 
sality of the promise and on the resistibility of grace. 

3. Inasmuch as Melanchthon in his Opinion on The Weimar 
Confutation Book appeals to his Loci as containing his doctrine 
of conversion we now turn to that most important of all of his 
dogmatic works. But we confine ourselves to the third period 
of this widely circulated hand book, and make our quotations 
from the edition of 1559. Here the essential freedom of the 
Will is vindicated in the following language: “ The human Will 


“C. &. 233 Oa. 
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is able by its own powers without renewal, in some sense, to 
do the external deeds of the law. Such freedom of the Will is 
rightly attributed to man by the philosophers.” The impotence 
of the natural man in spiritual things is unequivocally affirmed 
in the following paragraph: “ The mind of the unregenerate is 
full of doubt in regard to God, the heart is without the true fear 
of God, without true confidence, and has strong impulses 
against the law of God.” Andagain: “ The Will is captive, not 
free, namely, to remove the depravity of nature, and death.” 
Also: “ The Will of man is not able without the Holy Spirit 
to produce the spiritual works which God requires, namely, the 
true fear of God, true confidence in the mercy of God, the true 
love of God.” Once more: “ As regards external works the 
law is effective; but he (Paul) denies that man is justified by 
the law, or satisfies the law on account of works.” These 
passages are all taken fromthe Locus on Free will. They deny 
absolutely the potence and the freedom of the Will in spiritual 
matters, or the ability of man to contribute anything towards 
his justification. On the contrary it is said not less than eight 
times in this same Locus that we are justified, reconciled, please 
God, render acceptable obedience, etc., “ for the sake of Christ.”’ 
The author also declares that we must begin with the Word of 
God, and must not seek God apart from his Word. 

He thus on the one hand returns to his fundamental position 
against the Roman Catholics, and, on the other, to an equally 
fundamental position against the Enthusiasts. 

In the Locus de pracdestinatione, after quoting John 6: 44 (5) 
“+ Every one that hath heard from the Father, and hath learned, 
cometh to me,” he says: “God begins and draws by his 
Word and by the Holy Spirit ; but it behooves us to hear and 
to come, that is, to lay hold on the promise, and to assent, not 
to resist, nor to indulge in distrust and doubt.’’ Commenting 
on Philippians, 2:13, he says: “God draws minds in order 
that they may will, but it behooves us to assent, not to oppose, 
and He promises that He will be with us in order that the sal- 
vation which has been begun may be perfected.” 

These passages show that Melanchthon places the beginning 
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of salvation in the operation of God through the Word and in 
the active agency of the Holy Spirit. To this rule there is not 
a solitary exception in all that he wrote on the subject of con- 
version and of faith. Man has no power of himself to degzn to 
be converted or to degin to beiieve. Even the willing comes 
trom the drawing of God. He has the power /praccedente 
giatia to cease to resist and to assent, when the Holy Spirit has 
illumined the mind through the Word, and * has persuaded the 
mind and Will.” ‘The zuztiative proceeds alone trom God, as 
does all efficiency in conversion, The activity of the Will is 
confined to assentiens, et non repugnans; but such activity is 
not ¢itiative nor constitutive, nor generative, nor meritorious. It 
is itself zuztiated, constituted and generated by the truth /rae- 
cedente gratia, adjuvante Spiritu Sancto, the Will meanwhile 
acting freely and deciding. There is no self potentiation of the 
Will in the premises. All the potentiation is from without, is 
from the causa efficiens, which is the Holy Spirit, who uses the 
Will as the faculty for appropriating the truth, and as the fac- 
ulty of self-determination, for the impartation of himself to the 
human personality. If we may be allowed once more to re- 
peat what Melanchthon reiterates times almost without num- 
ber: The Will assents to the Holy Spirit, assents to the Word 
of God. * 


*Since writing the preceding pages we have happened upon the fol- 
lowing: 1. ‘It should be carefully considered in regard to the word 
concur, that in nowise do the Word, the Holy Spirit and the Will concur 
in conversion in an equal manner or mode. But all efficiency is attri- 
buted alone to the Holy Spirit, who through the Word and not other- 
wise exercises that efficiency in men, but as the poet says of the boy who 
attends his father: Seguiturque patrem non passibus aeguis, so the Will 
of man is joined to the Holy Spirit as an infirm and weak companion who 
receives all his efficiency from the Holy Spirit, and only when assisted 
by the Holy Spirit does he exercise the modus agendi divinely implanted 
in him and rest in the Word of God.” Pezel’s De Liberi Arbitrit sen- 
tentia in Schliisselberg, v. pp. 104-5. 

2. ‘*There are three causes of conversion, &c., but they are not equal 
or similar, or at the same time operative, or codperative: There is only 
one efficient cause, namely the Holy Spirit. The second is the instru- 
mental cause, the Word and the Sacraments. The third is the subject, 
in which through the Word the Holy Spirit works most freely by his 
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Further than this Melanchthon does not go in exhibiting 
the Will as a cause of faith, or as a cause of conversion. And 
further than this he could not go without contradicting his fun- 
damental and principiant teaching in regard to sin and grace. 
He always magnifies the effictent activity of the Holy Spirit and 
the znstrumentality of the Word, as in his Commentary on Ro- 
mans, to which also he appeals: “ Neither can the promise of 
mercy be accepted, nor can confidence be conceived except by 
the Holy Spirit who moves hearts through the Word.” 
Throughout the entire period of the thirty years under review, 
faith, with Melanchthon, meant, as in the Apology, assentirt 
verbo Det, and velle et accipere gratiam though in the later writ- 
ings, as is suited to their nature and purpose, we find a more 
elaborate treatment of the subject; and in later years more 
stress is laid by him on the ethical features of conversion as 
over against those who “ vociferated ” that “ before, in and after 
conversion man holds himself in an attitude of resistance,” * 
and as against those who asserted that « God snatches you by 
some violent rapture, so that you must believe, whether you 
will or not.” + 

And now in view of all that has preceded we believe that 
Melanchthon’s doctrine of Free Will can be summed up in this 
formula: Praecedinte gratia, adjuvante Spiritu Sancto the Will of 
man can assent to and can reject the offer and'‘call of grace. 


*C. R. 24: 390. 
TC. R. 24: 43. 





movement, operation and efficacy.’’ So writes Nicholas Selneccer in his 
splendid.vindication of Luther and Melanchthon: Aecitationes Aliquot 
(1581) p. 331, after he had declared: *‘ We know that Philip was not a 
Sacramentarian, but a Lutheran, that is, a Christian in heart and in 
speech.”’ 

3. ‘*When man assents, he does not do this by the power or worthi- 
ness of Free-will, but by the efficacious action of God, who through the 
Word and by the voice of the gospel, and not otherwise, is effective.’’ 
Confession of the Wittenberg Theologians (1561) in Schliisselburg, v. pp. 
525 et seqgq. 

Surely these testimonies ought to put to shame those modern writers 
who insinuate or say that Melanchthon and his followers held that the 
will is causa efficiens in conversion, 
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In so far the Will is a concurring cause in conversion. Under 
the conditions given in the formula the Will determines itself 
without ‘compulsion, without necessity, tor the accipere gratiam, 
or for the sepudiare gratiam. In other words, Melanchthon, as 
the Scriptures also do, makes the human will a factor in form- 
ing character and in dcciding destiny. And it is out of this 
principle that we have, according to Melanchthon, the actio dts- 
similis which in the result makes the difference between David 
and Saul whom Melanchthon so frequently employs to illustrate 
the principle that in conversion the Will is not totally inactive. 
He says: “ Conversion takes place in David not as a stone is 
changed into a fig-tree. But Free-will does something in 
David. When he hears the denunciation and the promise he 
now willingly and freely confesses his sin. * * * Since 
the promise is general, and since there are not contradictory 
wills in God, it must follow (necesse est) that in us there is 
some cause of the difference why Saul is rejected and David ac- 
cepted, that is, it must follow that there is some different ac- 


’ 


tion in these two” But the causa discriminis is not something 
meritorious in David—not “ besseres Il es%a/lten,’ as Professor 
Pieper misinterprets, but simply Verhalten. Under the in- 
fluence of the divine Word, David acts in one way and Saul 
acts in a different way. And in the syllogism that follows, the 
conclusion is inevitable. If the promissio is untversalis, and if 
there be not contradictory wills in God, then it must follow that 
the difference is in us—not by a necessitas absoluta or necessitas 
consequentis, but by the necessites consequentie, the difference of 
which, Professor Pieper, who claims to have studied logic, is 
supposed to understand.* Melanchthon’s argument is, that 
God's Will of salvation is known from the revealed Word and 
from that alone. In the revealed Word salvation is offered to 
all men alike. God does not have a revealed Will and a se- 


* Luther says: Qui Philippum non agnoscit Praeceptorem, eum necesse 
est merum esse asinum et beanum superbissimum. Quidquid scimus 
in artibus et in vera Philosophia, illud debemus Philippo. Quoted by 
Selneccer in Recitationes Aliquot, p. 328. It is to be supposed that Pro- 
fess Pieper does not interpret Luther’s zecesse est as he does Melanch- 
thon’s. 
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cret Will in regard to man’s salvation. Hence mecesse est. The 
difference is not in God, for that contradicts the premises, but 
in us men. Melanchthon is logical. The old Lutheran‘Church 
was logical. The great body of Lutheran theologians are logical. 
But Missouri is illogical at this point. She accepts the prem- 
ises but interjects a secret Will of God, a particularistic and 
absolute election of grace. She in effect goes back of the Deus 
revelatus to the Deus absconditus, and at this point she is Cal- 
vinistic, and has been so regarded by Lutheran theologians 
generally. According to Missouri’s conception God elects David 
and overcomes his resistence without any Verha/ten on his part. 
Saul has not been elected, and therefore he cannot be saved. 
According to Melanchthon’s argument the difference lies in the 
different attitude taken respectively by those two men. The 
one assents to the Word of God which is able to save him, and 
the other rejects that Word. Or as Melanchthon himself has 
generalized the doctrine in Zhe Theological Definitions (1552-3): 
“ When a person is drawn by the Holy Spirit he is able to obey 
and to reject "—which is* l’esa/ten, but in Melanchthon’s con- 
ception it does not imply Jdesseres Verhalten or meritorious ac- 
tion on the part of him who obeys. 

Now this teaching of Melanchthon’s on Free will, Flacius 
and his followers have stigmatized as Synergism. There is a 
sense in which this term is applicable to the teaching of Me- 
lanchthon and of the old Lutheran Church on Free will. Ac- 
cording to that teaching the Will is not absolutely inactive in 
conversion. Under the divine stimulus, which is an operation 
on the mind and will of man, the Will is enabled to assent, and 
does assent to the promise of grace. If Synergism should be 
so understood, Professor Pieper is probably not in error when 
he implies that Synergism is the theological standpoint of the 
General Synod; for we are not aware that the adsolute passtv- 
tty of man in conversion is taught in any theological seminary, 
or is preached from any pulpit, under the auspices of the Gen- 
eral Synod. The General Synod is Lutheran according to the 
Lutheranism exhibited in the Augsburg Confession. 

But when the Flacianists, both the old and the new, try 
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to make themselves and others believe that Melanchthon taught 
that in Conversion man co-operates mevitoriously with God, 
or that “ the natural man by reason of his own natural powers, 
being yet unregenerate, is able to attent to, to know, and to 
apprehend the things of God,” * and when they read desseres Ver- 
halten into Melanchthon’s doctrine of Free-will and say that Mel- 
anchthon forsook and corrupted the old Lutheran doctrine of Free- 
will, and consciously or unconsciously taught a sublimated Pela- 
gianism about the Will of man in conversion,and by his doctrine 
detracts from the honor and glory of the divine grace,—then we 
demur and say that the Flacianists have falsified the teaching 
of Melanchthon on this subject, and for proof we appeal to the 
many quotations made trom his works in the preceding pages, 
and to the whole drift and scope of his teaching on this sub- 
ject and on those closely allied to it. 

And when the Flacianists, beginning with Flacius, 1558, 
quote Melanchthon's definition of Free-will: “Liberum arbi- 
trium in homine facultatem esse applicandi se ad gratiam,”’ 
without quoting the five words that immediately precede, and 
without the explanation that follows, then we say that they 
have garbled Melanchthon And when they say that Melanch- 
thon tuok this definition from Erasmus in the sense of Eras- 
mus, which sense Luther powerfully refuted,t then we say that 
they are manifoldly mistaken, for Melanchthon says that 
“some ancients have so said.” Moreover, the definitions are 


* Schliisselburg Cat. Haereticorum, v. pp. 16, 17. Indeed, Schliissel- 
burg’s account of Synergism, vol. v. pp. 13-51, is jaundiced to the very 
core—a tissue of inveracity and sophistry used by many svbsequent 
writers on the subject. One can apply to it Horace’s famous lines : 

Hic nigrae succus loliginis: haec est 

Aerugo mera. Sat. I, 100-1. 

Even Strigel, so late as 1564, declared: ‘‘It is necessary that in true 
conversion to God the mind be illumined by the Son of God through the 
Gospel, and that the Will be efficaciously drawn by the Holy Spirit. 
When this is done, the mind assents to the promise of grace, not by its 
own powers, but by the Holy Spirit, who in this way, in the consideration 
of the Word, and not otherwise, is effectual.'’ Schliisselburg, v. pp. 69. 

1 Acta Disput. Vinar. pp. 370. 
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not identical, * and Melanchthon’s meaning is not that which 
Luther extracted from Erasmus’s definition and refuted. And 
when they quote this definition without submitting Melanch- 
thon’s explanation of the same, they do not discharge that 
great primal obligation of the historian in relation to facts, 
namely, that all the facts are to be given and are to be taken 
into the account before the verdict is rendered. He who quotes 
this definition of Melanchthon’s should quote it as Melanch- 
thon wrote it: “Therefore some ancients have thus spoken: 
Free-will in man is the faculty of applying himself to grace, 
that is, he hears the promise and strives to assent and casts 
away sins against conscience”; and he should say that at 
Worms in 1557 Meianchthon said to his friends that this defi- 
nition should be taken in connection with the three preced- 
ing lines, that is, should be applied to the arditrium liberatum,t 
that is, to the mind and will freed from the bondage of sin; 
and at the same time our historian should quote the three pre- 
ceding lines: “Know thou that God wills to convert us in 


*Erasmus’s verba ipsisstma are: Porro Liberum Arbitrium hoc loco 
sentimus vim humanae voluntatis, qua se possit homo applicare ad ea 
quae perducant ad aeternam salutem, aut ab iisdem avertere."’ Works 
vol. IX. De Libero Arbitrio, p. 1215 et segg. Luther's interpretation of 
this definition is: ‘' Free-will, according to Erasmus, is a power of the 
Will which is able, of itself, to will or not to will the wurd and work of 
God,”* (Erl. ed. lar. Arg. 7. pp. 191-2. )—-which is not even Erasmus’s 
meaning, much less is it the meaning of Melanchthon. We gravely sus- 
pect that not a few of those who in these last times speak and write about 
Synergism, have never read either Erasmus’s Ve Libero Arbitrio, or 
Luther’s Ye Servo Arbitrio, or Melanchthon's Loci. Their learning seems 
to be of the second-hand variety, hence relatively worthless. 

t See Frank, Die Theologie der Concordienformel, 1, pp. 135, 198. Herr- 
linger, 7heologte Melanchthons, p. 92. C. R. 21: 597, 598. The Luth. 
Quarterly fur Jan. 1904, pp. 23, 24, 30. Giteseler, Eccle. Hist. Eng. 
Trans. IV. p. 414, says that when Melanchthon's friends asked him about 
this definition at Worms he “‘ satisfied them by the declaration that he 
meant, voluntas renata.’’ Even Selneccer, after reciting Melanchthon's 


answer to Brentz, at Worms, says: ‘‘ In hoc responso Brentius acquievit. 
Tom. III, pp. 206-7. And in his Recitationes Aliquot ( 1582) he says that 
in this definition Melanchthon declared that ‘‘he meant to speak de 
libero arbitrio liberato, sive hominis renati,’’ p. 331. After such expla- 
nation supported by such testimonies, why this modern defamation of 
Melanchthon ? 
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this very way, when, excited by the promise, we struggle with 
ourselves, pray, and resist our unbelief and other vicious affec- 
tions,” and should tell his readers that in the preceding half 
dozen paragraphs Melanchthon has been discussing Conversion, 
and that the words, “in this very way,” refer to what precedes, 
and not to the definition that follows in the next paragraph ; 
and he should tell his readers that Melanchthon’s teaching in 
the Loct is that God does not convert men as stocks and 
stones, as the Schwenckfeldiams, Enthusiasts and Flacianists 
taught, but that God invites and attracts us by the Word of 
grace, which has an inherent vitalizing, illumining, fructifying 
energy, and that he sends the Holy Spirit into our hearts with 
operating grace, so that we are enabled to assent to the 
promise, that is, to believe, whereupon we are justified and re- 
generated, 

The honest historian who goes to the sources of information 
will not tell his readers that Melanchthon teaches that Free- 
will (Liberum Arbitrium) is able by its ow powers to apply 
itself to grace, or by its ow powers is able to appropriate the 
divine promise of forgiveness; but that it zs exad/ed to do these 
things when its bondage is broken by the divine energy that 
comes into the mind and will from above. Or in Melanch- 
thon’s own language: * When the Will is drawn by the Holy 
Spirit it is able to obey and to resist. Therefore freedom is 
increased when hearts regenerated are directed by the Holy 
Spirit, as Paul says: ‘ They that are led by the Spirit are the 
sons of God.’ And then liberty is the power by which the re- 
generated person is able to obey the governing Holy Spirit.” * 

The case is a clear one. In the teaching of Melanchthon 
Free will in man is the faculty by which he applies himself to 
grace ovz/y when grace has been given him and ox/y when he 
is moved and led by the Holy Spirit operating through the 
truth. The zutiative and the causal efficiency are from God, 
and from him alone. 

By this teaching Melanchthon on the one hand steered clear 


* C. R. 21 : 1078. 
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of the Scylla of Romish Semi-Pelagianism, which taught that 
man, though fallen, still has some power in spiritualibus; and 
on the other hand he avoided the Charybdis of the Schwenckfeld- 
ians, the Enthusiasts, the Flacianists, who were united in 
“making man in conversion a block, a stock, a log, and in say- 
ing that conversion is a new creation in which the heart, 
though it resists the Word of God with the utmost violence, is. 
forced to true repentance and contrition, and to the knowledge 
of Christ and to true faith; and who do not begin with the 
Word of God, which condemns sin, and proclaims forgiveness. 
of sin and grace for the sake of Christ, whereby God works. 
alarm and comfort; but they set up compulsion by which 
man, against his Will, and, as it were, by the hair, is drawn to 
God, whether he regards the Word or not.” * 
VI. THE SUMMATION. 

In the preceding pages we have tried to set forth the old 
Lutheran doctrine of Free-will. We have seen that there is 
nothing in the earlier Lutheran confessions, and nothing in the 
private writings of Melanchthon, the “dear master,” from 1527 
on, that indicates that man is to be regarded as adsolutely 
passive in conversion and in conceiving faith. Nor is there 
the slightest intimation in the earlier confessions, nor in the 
private writings of Melanchthon after 1527, that in conversion 
man “is much worse than a stone, or a block,” that in under- 
standing and Will he is “ nothing else than the sdjectum con- 
vertendum,” or is absolutely passive under the operation of 
grace—all of which is emphasized in the Form of Concord. 
On the contrary it may be said with all emphasis that the 
verba ipsissima ot the earlier Lutheran confessions do not incul- 
cate the theory of adsolute passivity of man in conversion; and 
that the earlier Lutheran confessions do not compare man to a 
block, a stone, a statue, is known to all persons who have read 
them. And the fact that Melanchthon to the end ot his lite 
re affirmed the Augsburg Confession and the Apology is 
prima facie evidence that he had not placed the theory of aé- 
solute passivity in those confessions, and that he did not inter- 


* Endlicher Bericht (1570) fols. 93-4. 
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pret them as containing that theory, since such a theory can- 
not be reconciled with the teaching on Free-wil] as contained 
in the Zocz, in the Commentaries on Romans, in Zhe Reply to 
the Bavarian Articles and in other writings of Melanchthon, 
both official and private, some of which he names in connec- 
tion with those confessions as together containing his teaching 
on Free will. Common honesty, to say nothing about charity, 
torces us to conclude that Melanchthon knew what the Confes- 
sion and its Apology were intended to mean and what they 
actually do mean, and that he was honest and consistent in re- 
affirming those confessions along with the oct and the com- 
mentaries on Paul as containing his views on the subject, and 
especially so inasmuch as in February 1557 he wrote to the 
Duke of Mecklenburg: “I have begotten no new doctrines; 
but the sum of the doctrines received in these Churches I have 
drawn up as best I could, and some things I have stated less 
harshly for the sake of the younger men.” The onus pro- 
bandi of an opposite conclusion in regard to Melanchthon and 
to the meaning of the confessions named, rests on the shoul- 
ders of Professor Pieper. 

And the fact that in the violent controversies that racked 
the Lutheran Church in the years 1540-1560, when the slight- 
est suspicion of deviation in doctrine was magnified to the last 
degree of exaggeration, and when every supposed deviation was 
remorselessly branded with the terrible word Corruptela—that 
even under such circumstances no accusation was brought 
against the Vanata, nor against the doctrine of Free will as con- 
tained in the Sazonica, the Rhetorica, in the De Anima, in the 
Loct-—not even against the definition: Lidesum Arbitrium in 
homine, etc., until 1558, or ten years after it had been inserted 
in the Loci—these indisputable facts show to a demonstration 
that the Lutheran Church had consented to Melanchthon's doc- 
trine of Free-will. The burden of proving the opposite rests 
again with Professor Pieper. We now give the facts in detail. 

1. The Loct. We have already learned that Luther placed 
his zmprimatur on the Loct of 1535, and commended it to the 
Wittenberg students to be read next to the Bible, though in this 
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edition already Melanchthon had declared that in conversion 
“the three causes are conjoined, the Word, the Holy Spirit, and 
the Will, not indeed inactive, but resisting its own weakness,” 
and had “ rejected the deliramenta of the Manichaeans, who at- 
tributed absolutely no action to the Will, not even when as- 
sisted by the Holy Spirit, as though there were no difference 
between a statue and the Will.” * 

These propositions were repeated in the edition of 1543, 
even in strengthened form, and the famous dicta of Basil 
and Chrysostom were added: “Only will, and God antici- 
pates:” “ He who draws, draws him that is willing,” and also 
the assentiens nec repugnans—indeed here in 1543 we have the 
Locus de Libero Arbitiio in its final form, + except that in 
1548 Melanchthon inserted the definition: Lderusm Arditriunm 
in homine, etc., of which we have already spoken. And yet in 
1545 Luther praised the Loc? of Philip above all other works 
on systematic theology, and wished that his own books might 
be buried in oblivion in order to make room for those that are 
better. Indeed it would seem that the more Melanchthon re- 
moved the harshness from his own earlier view, and from 
Luther's view of Free-will as contained in the De Servo Arbitrio 
and elsewhere, the more Luther praised the Zoct. And to Mel- 
anchthon belongs the immortal honor of having saved the Luth- 
eran Church from the harsh and severe doctrine of determinism 
as that doctrine had been expressed in the De Servo Arditrio. 
Of this there is not room for two opinions. David Chytraeus, 
one of the authors of the Form of Concord, a Tiibingen J/ag- 
ister Artium, a student of theology at Wittenberg under Luther 
and Melanchthon,{ wrote to the Wittenberg theologians in 
1595: “You know that when, more than seventy years ago, 
the doctrine of the Church began to be corrected by Luther in 
your own metropolis of Churches and Schools, the Free-will of 
man was bravely attacked, and many things in regard to this 


*C.R. 21 : 376-7. 

+ Strobel’s Versuch einer Litterar Geschichte von Philipp Melanchthon’s 
Locts theologicis, p. 130. 

} Adami Vrlae, Art., D. Chytraeus. 
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very subject of the doctrine of Predestination were treated and 
asserted too harshly, namely, that the Divine Predestination 
takes liberty from the entire Will of man, both in external 
works, and in internal thoughts, and that all things come to 
pass necessarily and by an absolute necessity ; that there is no 
contingency in human affairs; that God also wills all that he 
toresees ; that Pharaoh was hardened not by the permissive, 
but by the effective action of God. In six consecutive pages 
it was contended that the passage; I will not the death of the 
sinner, but that he be converted and live, is the voice of the 
revealed God, but the other is the judgment of the hidden God, 
who wills that Pharaoh should perish. These and many other 
similar horrid things, which then in your lecture room were 
taught as oracles, but now are retained nowhere except in 
the schools of the Calvinists, Philip, our common Preceptor, 
gradually toned down and removed, whilst in all his treatises 
on theology, ethics, physics, and dialectics, he refutes those 
absurd opinions, as he calls them, about the Stoic and 
Manichaean necessity, and explains clearly in regard to the 
powers of Free will, both what they can do alone, and what 
they cannot do except they be converted and changed by the 
Holy Spirit, and the passages of Scripture quoted by Luther in 
the beginning of his career for the purpose of establishing the 
divine Predestination or Manichaean and Stoic necessity, he 
explains very differently and everywhere refutes the principal 
arguments, and that too, while Luther was living. * * * 
And when these earlier hypotheses had been gradually aban- 
doned, he substituted others which by common consent our 
Churches now embrace, namely, that this is truly the Will of 
the veracious God which he has revealed in his Word, and 
that it is an accursed impiety to affirm that there are contradic- 
tory wills inGod. * * * And though he constantly re- 
peated these things in his teaching and refuted those Stoic and 
Manichaean opinions as he called them, which had been too 
strenuously defended in the Assertio and in the De Servo Ardi- 
trio, and which impose necessity on all the actions of men, and 
upon other creatures, and remove all contingency, nevertheless 
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harmony between them, as also afterwards, when they differed 
on the Lord’s Supper, was publicly cultivated, and they were 
able to bear with each other, for the purpose of preserving the 
tranquillity of the Church and of the University ;”* io which 
the Wittenberg theologians made no reply in attempted refuta- 
tion. And while it is true that Luther has not lett on record 
any formal endorsement of Melanchthon’s doctrine of Free-will 
in particular as it is taught in the Zoc?, yet there is no evidence 
that he ever raised his voice against it, and for Luther to keep 
silence on this subject, and to laud the Loc? in general so ex- 
travagantly, was for Luther to approve. Hence very properly 
may the learned Planck say: “He (Luther) shows most un- 
questicnably that he was conscious of a change, since he looked 
on in silence while Melanchthon was propounding the new 
theory under his eyes, and he never once winked a sign of dis- 
approval of it. 

«“ Now we need scarcely ask in addition how the other theo- 
logians of the Protestant party may have felt in view of this 


theory. Unquestionably Melanchthon’s had become the preva- 


lent one (die allgemeinere), since in all the schools of the party 
theology was taught “only according to his Hand book (the 
Loct). Indeed very many may have accepted it from him without 
knowing or caring that they had been led away from Luther's 
theory, since it required more penetration and learning than we 
may suppose most of them to have had, to comprehend the 
difference between the two theories. There may have been 
many who still clung wholly to the genuine Augustinian theory 
as it had been impressed upon them by the writings and teach- 
ings of Luther, but they were very little troubled about Me- 
lanththon’'s having set up or wishing to set up another. ’’+ 

Planck goes on to say that those who were not quite satis- 
fied with Melanchthon’s theory of the Will “very gladly re- 
mained neutral, because Melanchthon’s theory had gradually 

* Dav. Chytraei Zpistolae, p. 1267 et segq. 

+ Geschichte der Entstehung, etc., 4 : 566. The reader will observe the 
perfect agreement between Chytraeus and Planck on the main subject, 


viz., that Melanchthon changed the whole course of doctrinal develop- 
ment in thi8 subject. 
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gained the upperhand in the presence of Luther's silence. And 
this was the surest sign that in their convictions the same 
change had been going on as in his, or that their adherence to 
Augustinianism had at least lost some of its rigorous stiffness.” 
Even when Melanchthon’s theory, that the Will in conversion 
is not absolutely passive appeared in the Leipsig /nterim, the 
opponents of the Interim “ satisfied themselves,” says Planck, 
“ by making it known merely that they could scent a heresy in 
it, had they been pleased to do so, but for the most part they 
hastened away without giving the subject any further atten- 
tion” * 

So much then in regard to the Zoc?, and in regard to the 
attitude of Luther and of the theologians generally to Melanch- 
thon's doctrine of Free-will, which-finds its most characteristic 
expression in the Locz. 

2. Inthe year 1556 Flacius, Melanchthon's most violent 
opponent, sought “ to effect a friendly agreement 7” causa adia- 
phoristica between the Wittenberg and Leipzig theologians and 
those who have written against them.” To this end he sent 
to Wittenberg thirteen “ mild propositions,” + as he styled his 
terms of reconciliation. These propositions call for the com- 
mon condemnation of the Pope as Antichrist, of the Council of 
Trent, of the dugsburg /nterim,t of the errors of the Anabap- 
tists, of Zwingli, Major, Schwenckfeld, Osiander, and asks for 
union on the Augsburg Confession—of course the | arata, for 
only that was then in vogue—“ as a brief statement of the fun- 
damental difference between the papal and Lutheran religions.” 
But in these articles not one word is said about Free-will, or 
about Synergism, or about Synergists, nor is there the remotest 
intimation that the doctrine of Free-will as the same was at 
that time taught at Wittenberg and at Leipzig, was to be con- 
sidered, or was in any sense in the purview. Proof positive 
this that the Wittenberg and Leipzig teaching on Free-will had 


* Ibid. p. 567. 

+ Given in Preger’s Matthias Flacius [ilyricus, 1. 9-11. 

t Melanchthon himself had violently opposed the Augsburg Interim. 
See Richard’s Philip Melanchthon, pp. 329 et segq. 
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not yet been catalogued as a heresy, though the definition of 
Free-will, of which we have already spoken twice, had stood in 
the Loci now eight years. 

3. In January 1557 at the instance of Flacius-and other 
Magdeburg theologians, the superintendents of Liibeck, Ham- 
burg, Liineburg, and Brunswick, each attended by one ot his 
clergy, suddenly appeared at Wittenberg with eight articles of 
reconciliation prepared in the main by Flacius, and offered 
themselves as “ Mediators” between the Magdeburg and Wit- 
tenberg theologians. These articles demand “agreement in 
doctrine according to the Augsburg Confession and the 
Schmalkald articles,” and name the several errors and corrup- 
telae that are to be rejected. But Synergism is neither named 
nor alluded to, nor is anything whatever said about Free- will. 
The clear inference is that the Wittenberg doctrine of Free- will 
did not come into the purview in those negotiaticns. 

The eight articles were subsequently revised and enlarged ; 
more errors and errorists to be rejected were named, but not 
one word is said about Synergism and Synergists. Moreover, 
in the documents relating to these negotiations, consisting of 
letters and explanations, as given in the C. R. 9: pp, 23-72, 
there is no intimation that Free-will is a subject of dispute be- 
tween the parties. Also in the Magdeburg Confession,* writ- 
ten by Flacius, and reaffirmed in the eight articles mentioned 
above, as still the faith of the Magdeburgers, not one word had 
been said about Synergism, nor has any reference been made 
to Melanchthon’s definition of Free-will that had been intro- 
duced into the Loci two years before, nor is any objection 
raised to the Wittenberg teaching on Free-will. The irresis- 
tible conclusion is that if agreement could have been reached 
on the basis of the things named in the eight articles, the 
article of Free-will as the same had been presented in the Con- 
fession and Apology, and as it had been more fully elaborated 
in the Loci would have been satistactory to Flacius and his 
Magdeburg confreres. And now for the proof of this. 


*Found in Hortleder, II. Bk. 4. Cap. 5, where it covers sixteen folio 
pages. Written in 1550. 
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4. Scarcely had the Superintendents of the lower Saxon 
cities left Wittenberg than two commissioners arrived from the 
Duke ot Mecklenburg, bearing a Formula of Pacification,* 
which had been prepared at the request of Flacius, who for a 
long time had been importuning the Duke to act the part of 
Mediator between him and Melanchthon.t These Articles, 
eight in number, treat of Doctrine in general, of God and 
Christ, of Justification, of the Necessity of Good Works, ot the 
Lord's Supper, of the Efficacy of the Word, of the Freedom of 
the Humaa Will, of Adiaphora. Of Doctrine in General the 
Formula says: “ This with true heart we embrace in that 
sense which is begotten by the various parts of the Scripture 
when compared with each other, and which is expressed in the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, the Augsburg Confession, 
the Confession and Catechism of the Reverend Dr. Luther and 
in Philip’s Loct Communes.” Here we see Melanchthon's Loct 
catalogued and placed side by side with the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and with the Confession and Catechism of Luther. There 
can be no mistaking the significance of this tact in the premi- 
ses now before us. Hence there is no need of comment, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that when the Formula comes to 
speak of the Will it asserts the essential freedom of the Will, 
and its natural ability z# cezz/ibus, in language almost identical 
with that found in the works of Melanchthon; and then it says; 
“ Fourthly, In Spiritual actions, in the knowledge of God, in 
faith, in worship, in patience, it is certain that the human Will 
cannot by its own powers will or do anything except God him- 
self precede by his Word, and by the divine afflatus moving 
and influencing wills so that they assent and obey. Fifthly, 
after this moving and influencing of the Will has been made 
from above, the Will of man is not absolutely passive, but, 
moved and assisted by the Holy Spirit, it does not resist, it 

* C. R. g : 92-103. 

TtSchiitz, Vita Dav. Chytraet, 1. p. 146. Salig, III. p. 251. The Wit- 
tenbergers believed that Flacius had himself written the Articles, 
Flacius says that he had only in a general way requested articles of 


mediation, but did not know how the Duke had taken up the matter, 
Preger, II. p. 60, note, 
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assents, it obeys God, and ov'vépyos éori as Paul says: 
When Joseph retains the grace of God and abstains from his 
master’s wife his Will is not absolutely passive, but, incited and 
assisted by the Holy Spirit, he resists the temptation, and re- 
strains his external members. When David heard the conso- 
lation, 7he Lord hath removed thy sins, his Will was not abso- 
lutely inactive, but it assented, and resisted distrust and doubt 
and struggled with itself. 

«This simple and true doctrine de ouvéepyia of the human 
Will we enbrace with consenting minds as the same is set forth 
in the Locus de Libero Arbitrio, and elsewhere by ours.” * 





The Ducal Formula was rejected by Melanchthon, because to 
have accepted it as a whole would have been for him to cut 
his own throat, as he wrote the Duke. But the commis. 
sioners, now leaving Wittenberg, went, as they had been in- 
structed, to Magdeburg and placed the Formu/a before Flacius 
and Wigand, who replied the next day ev writing that “ they 
would have accepted the Formuda, had it been accepted by the 
other party,” meaning Melanchthon and other Wittenbergers. + 
O tempora! O mores! Ubi gentium sumus? Nothing that 
Melanchthon ever published is so out-and out “ synergistic” as 
are the three paragraphs quoted above from the Ducal Formula 
of Pacification, and yet Flacius and Wigand were willing to sign 
the Formula, as the Duke of Mecklenburg had signed it with 
his own handt after it had been composed at his com- 
mand by the theological faculty of Rostock and the civil 
counsellors, § by which transactions it became a confession of 
the Mecklenburg Lutheran Church. 

* RR. R.g : 100-1. 

t See Report of the Ducal commissioners in C. 2. 9 : pp. 106-8. Preger 
(II, p. 60, note), who is quite and apologist for Flacius refers to and 
employs this report, and therefore recognizes its genuineness and authenti- 
city, but fails to note the fact just noted in the text. Such conduct is not 
worthy of an historian. Dr. Carl Schmidt, in his PAi/ip Melanchthon, 
p. 599, has noted this important fact after having said that ‘‘ the articles 
on the Lord’s Supper and Free-will hold fast to Melanchthon’s way of 
teaching.”’ 
tC. R.9:p. 103. Salig, III, 251. 
¢Schiitz, Vita Dav. Chytraei, 1,150. Preger, II, p. 60. 
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But attention should be called to the closing sentences of 
the last paragraph quoted: “ As the same doctrine is set forth 
in the Locus de Libero Arbitiio, and elswhere by ours.” The 
first sentence undoubtedly means the Locus de Libero Arbitiio, 
or the doctrine of Free-will, as set forth in the Zoct of Melanch- 
thon, and the “ elsewhere by ours” probably means the Ros- 
tock Catechism, which is taken almost literally trom Melanch- 
thon’s Zoc?. In other words, the doctrine of Free will as the 
same had been set forth in the Zoct has been formally endorsed 
by the official head of the Mecklenburg Church, and by the 
theological faculty of Rostock, and would have been formally 
accepted by Flacius and Wigand had Melanchthon accepted 
the Formula of Pacification.* This caps the climax. But it 
is not all. 

5. Inthe Autumn of 1557 a Diet was held at Worms for 
the purpose of bringing about an understanding between the 
Catholics and the Protestants. The Jena Weimar theologians 
were present. But they demanded as a condition procedent to 
their taking part in the Diet that the other Lutheran theolo- 
gians present should join them in “ the rejection of all sects and 
false doctrines zu specte and by name, as those of Zwingli, Osi- 
ander, Major, the Adiaphorists and other.” + But in this long 
Protestatio there is not one word about Synergism or Synergists, 
or about any false doctrine of Free- will among Lutherans. And 
that this is not accidental is shown by the fact that when 
Strigel, who had signed the Protestatio at Worms, inquired 
again and again in the Weimar Disputation, August, 1560, 
why silence had been so long maintained on this subject, and 

*On the nineteenth of April, or nearly two months after the failure of 
the Duke's efforts to effect reconciliation, Nicholas Gallus, a Flacianist, 
begged Melanchthon by letter, C. R. 9 : 142, to give up his ‘‘ definition 
of Free-will, as a condition of pacification on this point,’’ meaning, evi- 
dently, that all the rest might stand. The definition, as we know, is not 
an essential part of Melanchthon’s doctrine of Free-will, but is inci- 
dental and was intended by him to mean, as we have shown, the 47éz- 
trium liberatum, That letter is proof positive that Melanchthon’s doc- 


trine of Free-will as such, and in its essence, was not an insuperable rock 
of offence to the Flacianists. a 


*+C. R.g : 285. 
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why it had not been brought up at Worms and included in the 
Protestatio, * he was answered never a word. Proof positive 
this that Melanchthon’s doctrine of Free- will had not really be- 
come a guacstio vexata in the Lutheran Church, and that even 
at Jena, where Flacius was at that time, it was not regarded as 
a “heresy,” as afterwards it was called by the Flacianists. 
Strigel, who had been a student at Wittenberg, taught “Syner- 
gism ” at Jena, and defended it at Weimar in 1560. 

6. After the Jena- Weimar theologians had withdrawn from 
Worms (1557) because the other Lutheran theologians would 
not join in their Protestatio, the Lutheran theologians remain- 
ing, and representing churches from Pomerania to Wuertem 
berg, united in a Declaratio, in which they set forth that they 
do not change the doctrine of the Augsburg Confession, and 
will not change it, and they reject all doctrines in conflict with 
it, and they affirm that “there is no difference in regard to the 
teaching of the Contession.” + And as further proof of the en- 
tire agreement in doctrine we find that Melanchthon in report- 
ing on the Diet writes as follows: “ Brentz agrees with us all 
in doctrine.” { “ Brentz declares that he agrees with us all in 
doctrine.” § “ Brentz, after speaking further about Osiander's 
doctrine, says that he is in absolute agreement with us 
all in doctrine as it has been taught by us,” ||— 
meaning evidently as doctrine had been taught by Mel- 
anchthon. “ Brentz says that he agrees with us in doc- 
trine absolutely.” * This surely is conclusive in regard to 
Brentz, It shows that he stood with Melanchthon. And as 
turther evidence of agreement we now quote from Brentz, who 

* Acta Disputatio Vinar, p 38. Said Strigel : Miror me hac materia 


sic urgeri, cum ante tres annos Vuormaciae nulla sit facta hujus contro- 
versiae mentio, cum de aliis multa severa mandata tradereutur. 

tC. R. 9: 387. It was at this Diet that Melanchthon being asked 
about the definition : Liberum Arbitrium in homine, etc., gave the an- 
swer that satisfied all. See Zhe Lutheran Quarterly, Jan. 1904, pp. 
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in reporting the transactions of the Worms Diet to his Prince, 
says: “ Because it was said of our theologians that we were 
not agreed in regard to the Augsburg Confession, we drew up 
a special declaration in order to testify our agreement in doc- 
trina et dogmatibus,”* thus corroborating the declarations of 
Melanchthon. Moreover, the agreement was not merely in 
doctrine in general, but in the specific doctrines—in dogmatibus. 

And as final proof that Brentz did not stand with Flacius, 
and as proof at the same time of Melanchthon’s conservative 
position, we quote from a letter written by Dr. Jacob Runge, 
Pomeranian General Superintendent, who was present at 
Worms: “ When the Papists demanded that ours should con- 
demn Illyricus (Flacius) in the doctrine de Libero Arbitrio, 
Osiander in the doctrine de /ustificatione, and Calvin in the 
doctrine de Cocna Domini, and Brentz and many others were 
not opposed to condemning Illyricus, Master Philip replied 
that they must not obey the Papists in this matter, since under 
the name of Illyricus they were cunningly demanding of ours 
the condemnation of Luther. That Luther’s mind and view in 
the doctrine of Free will was known tohim. Hence he neither 
could nor wished to condemn it.”+ Brentz and Melanchthon 
are absolutely at one in doctrine, even in the doctrine of Free- 
will. One more fact : 

7. Asa proof that even Flacius had at this time no serious 
alarm about Melanchthon’s doctrine of Free-will, we note that 
while the Diet of Worms was in session, he wrote to the King 

* Pressel's Anecdota Brentiana, p. 443. It was the Confessio Variala, 
which always bore on its title page the words: ‘‘ Presented to the Em- 
peror Charles V, at the Diet of Augsburg. anno 1530," (C. &. 26 : 343 
et seqg.), that was the basis of this agreement at Worms. See Schaff, 
Creeds of Christendom, 1, p. 241, fourth edition. No other edition was 
in vogue at that time. See THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY for October 
1889. KOllner’s Symbolik I, 253, 254. 

+ Balthaser’s Historie des Torgischen Buchs, § :32. Gieseler, Eng. Tr. 
IV. p. 448, mote. In 1537, Melanchthon wrote to Veit Dietrich, * You 
know that I speak less harshly about predestination, the assent of the 
Will, the necessity of new obedience and mortal sin. In regard to all 
these subjects I know positively that Luther entertains the same views, 


but ignoramuses lay too much stress on certain very tourse expressions 
of his, not knowing whither they lead.’’ C. R. III. 383. 
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of Denmark * and accused Melanchthon of various errors, but 
says not one word about his doctrine of Free-will, or about 
Synergism. He is now at Jena, and the next year (1558) the 
Jena Academy is erected into a university in opposition to 
Wittenberg and Leipzig, and with the avowed purpose of op- 
posing errors and sects. Now the synergistic strite, led by 
Amsdort and Flacius, breaks Out. Amsdorf publishes a book 
against Pfeffinger ot Leipzig, and Flacius attacks Melanch- 
thon’s definition of Free-will, though, as we have seen, in 1549, 
one year after that definition had appeared in the Zocz, he pro- 
fessed to value the Loc? as his own life. 

“______ Neseit vox missa reverti.” 

We are not now concerned with the history of the Syner- 
gistic Controversy. Our object has been to show what doc- 
trine of Free-will prevailed in the Lutheran Church from 1530 
to the death of Melanchthon. To this end we have given 
facts. We do not claim that we have exhausted the subject. 
Hence if Professor Pieper knows of any essential facts that bear 
on “the other side,” if there be another side, THE LUTHERAN 
OUARTERLY will welcome them, provided they be presented 
sine tra, sine studio, and with verifiable references to the books 
and pages where they are to be tound. Between Professor 
Pieper and ourseif this is not a question of superiority in 
“ theological knowledge.” The superiority which he impliedly 
claims for himself and his party in the opening paragraph of 
his article we cheerfully concede. It is a question of facts and 
of the rational interpretation of facts. To know these facts 
and to be able to interpret them rationally one has no need to 
go to Marburg or to St. Louis, nor to sit at the feet of Profes- 
sor Heppe or at the feet of Professor Pieper. He may run that 
readeth. 

“ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistr.” 

VII THE CONCLUSION. 
Bringing the facts together we find: 
1. That beginning with the year 1527 Melanchthon ma- 


*C. R. 9: p. 296. 
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terially modified the harsh doctrine of Free-will which earlier 
had been taught oracularly by himself and by Luther in the 
University of Wittenberg. 

2. That Luther is not known to have expressed himself in 
opposition to Melanchthon’s doctrine of Free-will. That on 
the contrary by his unbroken silence in regard to Melanch- 
thon’s teaching, and by his repeated sweeping endorsement of 
the Loci, he practically placed his émpritmatur on that teaching. 

3. That Melanchthon knew himself to be in harmony with 
Luther in regard to Predestination and the assent of the Will. 

4. That Melanchthon’s Loci, and consequently his doctrine 
of Free-will, was taught in all the German Universities that had 
received the Reformation; and that the theologians had ac- 
cepted it, or had at least acquiesced in it. (See the letters of 
Flacius and Wigand on a preceding page). 

5. That dissent in regard to the doctrine of Free will in the 
Leipsig Interim received no formal expression of condemna- 
tion. 

6. That no Synod, no Diet, no theological faculty, con- 
demned Melanchthon's doctrine of Free-will so long as Me- 
lanchthon lived. 

7. That even at Jena Strigel taught Melanchthon'’s doc- 
trine Of Free-will in opposition to Flacius, his colleague, and 
defended it at Weimar in 1560. 

8. That the doctrine of Free will played no part among the 
Lutherans at the Diet of Worms in 1557, as it had played no 
part in the peace negotiations between Flacius and Melanch- 
thon, except in the Mecklenburg Formu/a, as noted above. 

g. That Flacius formally attacked Melanchthon’s definition 
so late as 1558, or ten years after it had appeared, during which 
time, as is well known, the Editions of the Loci followed each 
other faster than the years. Nor did Flacius in his attack 
mention the name of Melanchthon. * . 

10. That Melanchthon taught that the Will is free 2 crvilt- 
dus, but that 2 spiritualibus it is absolutely unable by its nat- 
ural powers to do anything acceptable to God. 


* Acta Disp. Vinar, pp. 370-1. Planck IV. p. 579. mole 138. 
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11. That when assisted and urged by the Holy Spirit act- 
ing through the Word, the Will can assent to the promise of 
pardon and can resist its own infirmity. Though such assent 
and resistance have absolutely no justifying merit, and are in 
no sense a ground of pardon, since we are justified by faith 
alone, “ for the sake of Christ.” 

12. That in conversion Melanchthon begins with the Word 
as the instrumental cause, and then proceeds to the Holy 
Spirit, whom he names “the efficient cause,” and ends with 
the Will, which is a cause only when and only in so far as it is 
potentiated and moved by the divine efficiency. 

13. That in the older confessional teaching of the Lutheran 
Church, and in the oct of Melanchthon (535-1543, 1543- 
1559) which had almost the authority and influence of a con- 
fession of faith, it is neither said nor intimated nor implied, 
that in conversion and in conceiving faith, the Will of man is 
absolutely passtve; nor is it said nor intimated that in relation 
to conversion man “is much worse than a stone or a block.” 

These thirteen propositions sum up the history of the old 
Lutheran doctrine of Free-will, and exhibit that doctrine as 
plain, simple and evangelical. The common people can under- 
stand it. On the one hand it saves anxious consciences from 
despair; on the other hand it divests sinners of the vain expec- 
tation of anabaptistic visions and miracles. It drives all men 
to the Word of God, which proclaims pardon to all who be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ. It says that they are elected 
who believe. 

Such a doctrine of Free-will can satisfy both the understand- 
ing and the heart of man. It shows what men cannot do and 
what they can do in the matter of their salvation. It also mag- 
nifies the ethical content of the Gospel. This doctrine pre- 
vailed in the Lutheran Church for at least thirty years, and has 
really never died out of the Lutheran Church. In modern 
times it has, in its essential features, the endorsement of the 
great majority of Lutheran theologians, at least to the extent 
that they posit some action of the Will, a lerhalten, a self-de- 
termination in conversion. But fifty years after the Lutheran 
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Church was born, a doctrine of Free-will was officially promul- 
gated in the Lutheran Church which is more Flacian than 
Lutheran. Or, rather, this new doctrine of Free-will may be 
described as Luther's earlier doctrine of Free-will, systematized 
and scholasticized by means of the conceptions and of the 
Lehiwetse of Matthias Flacius Illyricus. Lapis and truncus 
have come now to be used in logical rather than in rhetorical 
relations. In conversion “ man strives with his will against 
God, the Lord, until he is converted.” He is simply the sd- 
jectum patiens, or “only the sudjectum convertendum, that is, 
that which is to be converted.” He can hear and reflect on the 
divine Word, but beyond this he has no responsibility for his 
conversion. His personality, in its highest faculty, is i spzrit- 
ualibus not voluntas, but noluntas. “Conversion to God is the 
work of God, the Holy Spirit alone.” There is no vedle et ac- 
cipere gratiam. Conversion is a mechanical rather than an 
ethical act. Hence according to this doctrine the Missourians 
are right when they say that in conversion the resistance of 
man is overcome as the snow melts before the rays of the ver- 
nal sun. There is no lerhalten, no self determination of man 
in conversion. The lowans and Ohioans see in this teaching 
of the Missourians the doctrine of gratia irresistibilis and the 
Augustinian Predestination. The Missourians simply draw the 
logical conclusion of the aésolute passivity doctrine of the Form 
of Concord. The Iowans and Ohioans, in relation to the aé- 
solute passivity doctrine, sacrifice the demands of the under- 
standing to the needs of the heart and to experience. The 
Missouri doctrine, both in this country and in Europe, has been 
called Calvinism, though it is generally conceded that it does 
mot draw all the conclusions of Calvinism. The Missourians 
denounce the Iowans and Ohioans as “ Synergists.”" They too 
are right|) The Iowans and Ohioans are Synergists, albeit not 
Synergists in the sense in which Amsdorf, Flacius, Schliissel- 
burg, and the Missourians, misstate and misrepresent Melanch- 
thon’s doctrine of Free-will. They are Synergists in the sense 
that they maintain that in conversion there is some action on 
the part of man, a Verhalten, “ a free self-determination of man, 
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though this is first rendered possible only by divine grace,” 
which would undvubtedly have satisfied Melanchthon as over 
against “the Stoic and Manichaean necessity,” but would not 
have satisfied Flacius, who declared at the Weimer Disputa- 
tion that God converts men non solum non cooperante ex se 
naturali, carnali aut Adamico libero arbitrio, sed etiam contra 
furente et fremente.* The lowans and the Ohioans posit an 
action of the Will-—for Verhalten and self-determination are 
actions of the Will—in connection with the Word and the 
operation ot the Holy Spirit. What now is this but the doc- 
trine of “ the three concurring causes”? Three activities meet 
here. These activities may not be (we would say, By no 
means are they) causes in the same sense. But they are em- 
braced together in that concatenation, in that complex, sme gua 
non. This is Melanchthonian, though the Iowans and the 
Ohioans may not care to use the language employed by Me- 
lanchthon. But things that are equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other. Results, not different words, must deter- 
mine our judgments and conclusions. 

The Missourians are essentially Flacianists, and their lan- 
guage and their ratio disserendi remind one not a little of the 
language and the method of Flacius at Weimar. Moreover, the 
Missourians maintain that some men are eternally ordained to 
faith. Hence foreordination is the logical przus in the ordo 
salutis. This is essentially Flacianist. The lowans and Ohio- 
ans maintain that men are elected in Christ in view of faith, 
and this is essentially Melanchthonian—-though the idea may 
be traced back to Luther's Preface to the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, in which he treats of sin and grace and faith, and then 
of election, as a section of soteriology. 

Between the parties named above a controversy resulting in 
schism has raged for more than a quarter of a century. The 
questions at issue directly involve the doctrine of Free will. 
Both sides protess to adhere literally to the Form of Concord, 
whose second and eleventh articles have been the battle-ground 
of the contestants, and have furnished no small part of the 


* Disputatio, p. 130. 
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materials of the contest. Both sides cannot be right, and both 
sides have declared that the issue lies only in the defeat of one 
side or the other. It is a war unto death. But it is a war that 
has sprung out of the form of Concord—essentially out of the 
doctrine of Free will that was placed in the Form of Concord. 
Is the Form of Concord. then, really a Form of Concord? What 
has been its history ? But we forbear. Only this. Is the Form 
of Concord adapted to be the last ground of appeal in settling 
a Lutheran doctrine ? Shall the De Servo Arébitrio, the Deus 
absconditus, and Flacius, the epigone, the scholastic, be en- 
throned in the Lutheran Church, rather than the Deus scezlatus 
and the /ater Luther and “ vur Master Philip, who can explain 
the Scriptures and present their meaning in brief compass ? ” 
Shall Article II of the Form of Concord, with its scholastic 
subtlety, have more weight in the Lutheran Church than Article 
XVIII of the Augustana with its evangelical simplicity ? In the 
efforts that are making and that shall yet be made to unite the 
Lutheran hosts of America, shall the Form of Concord or the 
Augustana have the ruling place? Will the Lutherans of 
America learn wisdom from the history of the Lutheran Church 
during the last three hundred years ? 

These questions are submitted, not for controversy, but to be 
pondered by every lover of the Lutheran Church. 

[Zo be Concluded. 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE LUTHERANISM NOW NEEDED. 
By Proressor S. A. Ort, D.D., LL.D. 


Lutheranism embodies the true system of religious belief. 
This system is modern, yet ancient. It is not a new religion, 
the production of modern philosophy, nor the out-growth of 
scientific research, nor the expression of the most refined 
thought of the human mind. It is not a deliverance of the 
natural understanding, nor primarily a theological development. 

Lutheranism is a revival of Apostolic Christianity. The 
evangelical mind of the 16th century arose out of deep ex- 
perience of divine facts in human salvation. 

Lutheranism is the testimony of this experience to the reality 
of these facts. The facts abide. They are the same for all 
ages. Apostolic religion, hence, in its essential elements is un- 
changable. In the experience of some men of the 16th cen- 
tury it verified itself in a most powerful manner, reviving the 
pure Christianity of Peter and Paul. This revival, in the best 
sense, we term Lutheranism. Lutheranism is profoundly 
Scriptural. Not the word of man, but the Word of God is the 
source whence it came, to which ever it refers, whose truth, in 
its most precious reality, it exhibits. 

No men, since the days of the Apostles, gave themselves in 
the study of devine things, so exclusively, so intensely, so 
prayerfully, so profoundly to a searching of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures as did Luther and Melanchthon, the tallest men of their 
age. They passed by the theologies of more than a thousand 
years; they laid aside the decisions of great councils; they 
repudiated the speculations of the centuries, and counted the 
logic of the natural man as worthless in furnishing the one fact 
on which for them everything hinged, namely, certainty. 
Back through the mazes of human thought, to the Word of 
God they went. There they stood against all the world, Dame 
Reason on the one hand, and an arrogant papacy on the other. 
Under the light of a guide which never failed them, they 
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brought forth in their simple garb the great and precious truths 
of salvation, and exhibited them to the world under the form 
of what is now known as Lutheranism. 

The sixteenth century is, by what the reformers did, insepar- 
ably linked with the first. In all that goes with a pure Gos- 
pel, the former may well be styled the recurrence of the latter. 
The twentieth century dissatisfied, as it now is, with its relig- 
ious belief and ina state of deep unrest, cannot in its effort to 
get back to Apostolic times successfully ignore the 16th. It 
must pass through this century and beyond. It never can go 
without taking with it Martin Luther. He must be its guide, 
he must show the way. Only by taking the road he went, 
will the present or any age find itself at last where the great 
reformer was, in company with Paul and Christ, getting the 
pure truth of God’s Word which alone is life and salvation for 
sinful man. The present age with its naturalism and rational- 
ism, with its liberalism and literary criticism, will never, by 
repudiation of the 16th century, reach the Apostolic Church. 
It will either mire in the bogs of the dark age, or find itself 
bewildered in the fog of an old-time skepticisia. 

Present day and 16th century Lutheranism are, in their 
ground elements, one. In their accidental features they differ 
according to the difference of thenand now. Times and cir- 
cumstances vary. Human cpinion and human judgments are 
ever subject to the influence of environment. 

Every age in life and history has its distinctive characteris- 
tics. Nevertheless there is also that which persists through 
every period the same. Its manifestations vary, but the thing 
itself, the underlying principle is unchangeable. Lutheranism, 
hence, in its fundamental teaching is invarible. What it was 
in the 16th century, such it is now, and such it ever will be. 

Sometimes it is proclaimed, “We take the spirit of Reforma- 
tion but not its essence, not its teaching. This has been out- 
grown, much of it outlived. We have reached the age of more 
advanced thought, and have a better way of knowing and stat- 
ing divine truth than did the men of the reformation age. We 
accept the spirit of that time, but not the doctrine.” 

Delusive speech! The spirit of a truth is not outside it, but 
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in it, its veritable soul. To have the one without the other is 
plainly absurd. As well might one say that he has the spirit 
of Christ, without having Christ himself. The spirit of Luther- 
anism aad its principles are inseparable. If the spirit of this 
belief is here now, then the belief itself is here. Other- 
wise its spirit is merely a ghost of the dead past—a vain and 
empty shadow. But our attention is called to the fact that we 
have outgrown the 16th century not only in the practical, se- 
cular concerns of human life, but in religious thought. We 
have broader and deeper views of the Kingdom of God than 
did the men of 375 years ago. We are capable of improving 
some of their chief statements and, in the light of the high at- 
tainments which the age has reached in Biblical as weil as 
natural knowledge, this is now necessary. In short the Luth- 
eranism of the 16th century in some of its vital points needs to 
be exhibited in a new way in order to be agreeable with the 
developed understanding of the present time. In this connec- 
tion two points should be observed, and a right distinction 
noted: the one is experience; the other is judgment. Exper- 
ience is finding the object and thus knowing it, judgment af- 
firms or denies something concerning that which is already 
known. Inthe case before us, the experience noted arises in 
consciousness not by natural, but by supernatural means. 
Paul knew the deep things of God not by logical judgment, 
but by spiritual discernment. Luther, likewise, reached a 
clear apprehension of the saving truths of the Gospel in the 
same way. Lutheranism, hence, is not a deduction of human 
logic, but a knowledge of Divine truth in Christ, furnished by 
an experience ot the soul given through the trust of the heart 
in Jesus Christ. In the case of Lutheranism, hence, the question 
primarily is not one pertaining to the logic of the human in- 
tellect, but to the apprehension of Divine things by the spirit- 
ual man through faith. It is not knowledge first and exper- 
ience afterward, but experience the source of all knowing by 
judgment and conception in religion as well as in philosophy 
and science, which is the fact that needs ever to be distinctly 
recognized as the claim of Lutheranism. Experience furnishes 
the material of knowledge, hence the broader and deeper the 
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former becomes the more extensive and profound will be the 
latter. Theology, therefore, is dependent on the contents sup- 
plied by faith in the Christian consciousness. As these be- 
come clearer and richer will the science of them be character- 
ized by a real and enduring progress. If then the experience 
of the facts and truths of salvation grows, the understanding of 
these facts will correspondingly improve. 

Should the question now be raised, whether the 19th cen- 
tury has outgrown the 16th in its knowledge of Divine things, 
the inquiry should be whether in these things the experience of 
the present day transcends that of Reformation times. Or to 
put the case in precise form, have the men, who insist on 
either throwing away or remodelling the Lutheranism of the 
16th century or toning down its belief, a deeper experience of 
the deep things of God than had Luther and Melancthon? Is 
it here that there has been a passing beyond these select men ? 
If so, then the improvement is thoroughly fundamental, and it 
can be but a matter of course that the intellectual understand- 
ing of saving truth at this day should be the more correctly 
profound. 

To us it seems at least an open question whether the leaders 
of the Reformation did not sound a depth in the experience of 
Divine realities which has not been reached since their day, 
and in all probability will not be during many centuries to 
come, It must be kept in mind that they were not ordinary 
Christian men: they were select individuals, chosen of God for 
a special time, for a mighty undertaking, for a representation 
of the eternal truths of redemption in their original purity. 
To this end they were endowed with a faith which rendered 
them capable of looking into the depths of Divine truth to a 
degree which has not been fathomed by the Christian mind 
since their day. For this reason their apprehensions of the 
very heart of the Gospel are even at this late period a surprise 
to the Christian soul. They have a peculiar interest and, I 
may say, attraction for religious minds of the present, and, in 
the freshness and enduring truth of many of their thoughts, 
reveal the fact that they, in their experience of the deep things 
of the Gospel, have projected themselves beyond our age. 
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Sometimes the cry is raised, “ Back to Luther!” And why 
to him? Only it must be said because of the rare experience 
of the reality of saving truth of which he was the subject. In 
this field he is recognized to be still a great teacher from whom 
something can be learned which the Christian mind since his 
day has not outreached. Undoubtedly in the case of Luther 
the prayer of the great Apostle was precminently realized ; 
that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory, 
may give unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of him, that the eyes of your understanding may 
be enlightened; that ye may know what is the hope of His 
calling and what the riches of the glory of His inheritance in 
the saints, and what is the exceeding greatness of his power 
to reward those who believe, according to the mighty working of 
his power which he wrought in Christ, and that rooted and 
grounded in love ye may be able to comprehend with all saints 
what is the breadth and length and depth and height and to 
know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge that ye 
might be filled with all the fulness of God. 

This in large measure was the experience of Luther. And 
now have we gone beyond this experience and are thus able 
to exhibit a truly advanced Lutheranism, and a theology which 
furnishes an improved development of the vital truths of our 
holy religion? If this be fact then we have outgrown the 
16th century and can allow no superiors save the eminent men 
of the Apostolic Age. We must then say that our Lutheran- 
ism is not only a return to primitive Christianity, but at the 
same time a deeper experience of the reality of the Gospel of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, than that which has been 
the fact in the Christian consciousness since the days of the 
Apostles. 

Do not understand me to depreciate the spiritual attainments 
of any period since the Reformation or to insinuate that little 
progress has been made in the development of a right religi- 
ous consciousness. This is far from my thought. I gladly 
recognize the fact that our time in its apprehension of Divine 
truth occupies afhigh eminence. Nevertheless I must say that 
the experience of Luther of the saving truths of the Gospel 
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has not been surpassed and that therefore the Lutheranism of 
the 16th century in its essential elements has not been out- 
grown. It is for us and our time that which, in the measure of 
its fullness, is yet to be realized. It is hence to be appropri- 
ated by us. In proportion as this occurs will the Lutheranism 
of three and one-half centuries ago become, not a matter of 
historical belief, but of an actual experience of the soul, the 
Lutheranism of the present time. All other claims to a true 
Lutheranism are false and are representative only of a system 
of religious intellectualism of which instances are afforded in 
the history of the Lutheran Church as well as in the scholasti- 
cism of the middle ages. 

This leads me to say that Lutheranism stands for two princi- 
ples: One is the Divine love as revealed in Jesus Christ ; the 
other is justifying faith. The first is the ground principle of 
the scheme of redemption viewed from the Divine standpoint ; 
the second is the ground principle of this scheme as observed 
from the standpoint of the human soul. The one has its seat 
eternally in God, the other its place in man, Both have the 
ground of their practical realization in the recovery of the 
sinful human creature, in Jesus Christ. 

Of the principle of divine love | make no extended mention. 
Suffice it to say that it offers the only true conception of the 
Divine being. God is love. In his essence he is such, asa 
Spirit likewise, and equally as life and light. Love is God. 
This is not a metaphysical or theoretical idea, but the practical 
conception of Him who eternally is. Love, according to its 
nature, is evermore practical. It exists no otherwise. It could 
not be in different manner and still be love. It eternally acts 
and does. In this acting and doing it never seeks self, but 
always goes forth in the commitment of itself to another. 
God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son. 
He died, the just for the unjust. He gave himself for us, 
This is loving the sinner, and it is for every sinner, for all sin- 
ners. This is loving a guilty race, God giving himself in the 
person of his only begotten Son, in whom dwelt all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily, to a world wrecked by sin, that he 
might get it back to himself, that it might be one with him, 
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be the subject of his mightiest working, and the object of the 
unreserved communication of himself throughout the ages com- 
ing. This is the glorious revelation which the Divine love has 
made of itself in Jesus Christ tor the life and joy of Adam and 
his sons. This is the precious Gospel which love has given to 
the world, namely, that God, the holy and just one, would have 
all men saved and come to a knowledge of the truth, that who- 
soever will may take of the water of life freely, that Christ 
Jesus tasted death for every man, and that every one who be- 
lieves on him shall not perish, but have eternal life. This is 
the sublime truth which enters into the very heart of Luther- 
anism, and makes it to be a republication of the glorious 
Gospel of God. 

I come now to that other principle, so well known by us and 
of which so much has: been said, justifying faith, the practical 
principle of our belief. This is the principle which has to do 
with the benefits ot the Gospel and our possession of them. 
We are sinners, guilty and under condemnation. We need 
forgiveness. We are dead in trespasses and sins. We need 
life. We are against God and at enmity with him. We need 
peace. We are unrighteous in all our works and exposed 
to the condemnatory judgment of the Almighty. We need 
righteousness, not our own, but that which belongs to Christ. 
How can we get it? This is the crucial question. I.ong ago 
it was raised. How can man be just before God? There is 
only one true answer which has ever been given. It is found 
in the saying of the Great Apostle: And be found in him not 
having mine own righteousness which is of the law, but that 
which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which 
is of God by faith, God in Christ holds nothing against us. 
He is perfectly reconciled. He has forgiven us of our sins. 
When we are there, we are with him, we have his forgiveness 
as an actual possession, we are at peace with him and he with 
us, and, as the sum of it all, God sees us not in our own, but 
in the righteousness of Christ, and so reckons us to be just. 
This is our eternal justification, namely, that we are found in 
Christ and thereby the possessors of his righteousness, and 
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consequently God can behold us only as he sees our substitute, 
and so must declare. 

If the inquiry be made, How comes this to pass? the only 
correct reply is, by faith. We are justified by faith in Christ. 
It must be carefully noted that everything is free gift, the jus- 
tification and the faith. Let it be distinctly said, that we are 
justified not because of our faith as though faith were the 
reason for our justification, nor for the sake of our faith, as 
though faith has in itself merit and earns as reward our justifi- 
cation, but that we are justified, reckoned righteous, by faith 
solely as a means, nothing more, nothing less. Faith is neither 
the source nor ground of our justification. These must be re- 
ferred entirely to the Divine love and the merit of Christ. But 
faith is the means and the only means whereby we can become 
the possessors of the treasures of grace. And this is as it 
should be, for we are personal beings, and in the application of 
redemption to ourselves by the saving power of God, we must 
be treated in a way consistant with our original endowments. 
Otherwise the eternal, personal God could not deal with us. 
The Scriptures speak concerning this whole matter of our salva- 
tion with no uncertain speech. “ By grace are ye saved through 
faith.” “ Being justified freely by his grace through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus, whom He has set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in his blood to declare his righteous- 
ness that he might be just and the justifier of him who be- 
lieveth in Jesus.” 

Such is the plain teaching of the Divine Word. It is no in- 
tellectual abstraction, no theoretical teaching of the natural 
reason, no deduction of a brain-splitting logic, but a clear fact 
evidenced as real in the experience of the soul which lays 
hold of Christ by trust. The principle of justifying faith is 
therefore pre-eminently practical, and carries with it the deep- 
est conviction of certainty, certainty of our deliverance from 
the guilt and condemnation of sin, of forgiveness, of justifica- 
tion and peace with God. This is the great and enduring truth 
for which Lutheranism stands. Not only so, but this truth 
first and last is the Gospel, which Paul avows to be the power 
of God unto salvation to every one who believes. This Gos- 
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pel, the Gospel of Paul is the very essence of the teaching of 
the Reformation age, the essence of that system of religious 
belief ever since known as Lutheran. It is, in short, the very 
heart of Lutheranism wherever and whenever you find it, for 
without this truth there is no Lutheranism; and, modified or 
lost, the very foundation of our belief is gone. The Gospel it- 
self is no longer here, for this principle is the Gospel, and there 
is no other and never will be. 

We are justified before God by the faith of Christ. Other 
salvation tor the human race has never been revealed. No 
man from the day of Adam down to the present has given clear 
and certain assurance, that another way leads back to the tree 
of life. 

This principle of Lutheranism needs to be defended, and up- 
held, and proclaimed, and confessed with the same ardor, the 
same boldness, the same persistency, and the same enthusiasm 
which distinguished the Reformers. 

We are living in a skeptical age, an age of confusion in re- 
ligious belief, an age in which many vague and immature 
ideas concerning the Gospel are afoot, an age in which there 
are two marked tendencies ; one is in the direction of natural- 
ism, the other is moving toward Rome. Both these move- 
ments repudiate the principle of Lutheranism. I do not have 
in mind the rejectors of a pure Christianity, as found in the 
world, but those who, although in the Church of the living 
God, are dissatisfied with the old faith, and, who, in their eager- 
ness to get something new, something up-to-date, and influenced 
by the psychological and philosophical environment of the day, 
busy themselves in either toning down or perverting the cardi- 
nal truth of our religion. In their effort to get away from the 
principle of the Reformation and the clear teaching of the New 
Testament concerning salvation, they either keep close to the 
border of rationalistic territory, or else they set sail toward the 
mouth of the Tiber. They are twentieth-century men, men 
of advanced views, but strange to say, their closest companions 
are teachers of long ago, resurrected, such, for instance as 
Semler and Abelard. I mean to say in plain English that the 
religious teaching of the present time, which either ignores or 
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perverts the principle of justifying faith, is in its essential ele- 
ments not new, but a restatement in the forms of expression 
current today, of an old time rationalism on the one hand, 
and the delusion of Romanism on the other. I spoke of two 
movements in the Protestant Church today, that of naturalism 
and of Romanism. 

They are by no means insignificant. In fact they are steadily 
becoming more influential. They have already paralyzed the 
energies of the Church, so that from every quarter comes up 
the plaintive cry, What ails thee, O Zion! So you ask, What 
is the matter? Ah, the matter is that the great underlying 
principle of saving faith has been pushed, in many minds, far 
into the background, or, worse still, is pronounced false. Justi- 
fication by faith a/oxe is repudiated as a chief truth of Christ's 
Gospel and styled a Pauline speculation, or rejected as un- 
reasonable by not a few universities and theological seminaries 
in the persons of some of their famous professors. In the 
pulpits, many refrain from emphasizing, if they do not outright 
teach contrarywise, justifying faith the essential, practical 
truth of our Gospel. Notions of the natural man, fads of the 
day, scientific speculations, sociological excursions, and mixed 
theories about how to be prosperous, happy and good, engage 
the attention and perplex the brains of many religionists. At 
least it all comes to this so far as getting in right relation with 
God is concerned. Apologize to the Supreme Being for hav- 
ing acted as you have, and say: | am sorry, very sorry for my 
conduct, Good Lord; and I will try not to do so any more. 
Please forgive me this time. 

The principle of the Reformation cannot be superseded by any 
theories of human wisdom, and the Gospel of our Lord and 
Savior be indeed life and salvation to the perishing multitudes. 
The truth of justification by faith alone as a fact of ‘certainty 
in personal experience only can preserve evangelical religion 
in our day and: throughout the century and turnish the basis 
for an advanced, up-to-date theology. And it is the proclama- 
tion of this Gospel only which will draw the masses to the 
house of God, maintain a pure Christian life, and keep the 
Church of Christ on the rock against which the gates of hell 
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cannot prevail. This is the doctrine which the age needs and 
without it will go to wreck and ruin. This is the Gospel that 
must be preached with the devotion, courage and heroism of 
the elder days, else there is no hope for our generation, nor for 
our century. 

Lutheranism, in its fundamental truth, has not passed into 
the shades with the old gods. It neverwill. As long as there 
is a sinful human race, guilty and condemned before High 
Heaven, will this precious Gospel be the life and light, the joy 
and peace of the troubled soul. The men and women of every 
time need it. They must have it. Without it they never can 
become what they ought to be, having a righteousness, not of 
the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ. To maintain, to de- 
fend, and to preach this Lutheranism which has proved itself 
invincible before the most powerful enemies of the truth, and 
brought joy and peace to millions of hearts, is our mission in 
the present day, the glorious work of our Church throughout 
the century and the ages coming. Let us not waver, nor falter, 
nor fear, but as the Church, the people of the living God, be 
true to our faith and press on. 





The Origin of Woman. 


ARTICLE IIL. 


THE ORIGIN OF WOMAN, 
By J. J. Youne, D. D. 


Anthropology in its treatment of man’s origin takes it for 
granted that man and woman have the same beginning. It is 
the object of this paper to see whether the genesis of woman 
may, after all, not differ from that of man. We have reason to 
believe that the origin of the universe, and especially our own, 
must be of paramount importance, else God would not have 
given us a concise account of the same in His revelation; 
neither would He have caused it to be placed at the very be- 
ginning of the Bible. Hence our attitude toward the same dare 
not be that of indifference. 


We believe also that the various and even contradictory 


views held about woman, and the treatment she has received in 
the past, justify such an investigation. Whilst at present she 
is helé in high esteem among Christian nations, she did not 
enjoy the same among the ancient nations, nor among Chris- 
tian nations a tew centuries ago. Our German fore-fathers, for 
instance, classed her among things. Hence “das Weib"’ instead 
of die Weib. The wife was the purchased property of the man, 
and as such could be sold again. According to their view she 
was not man’s equal, but simply his property. From Scheer’s 
Germania, p. 17, it appears that in the days of the Merovin- 
gian rulers it was still a debatable question even among priests 
of the Christian Church—whether women were really human 
beings. Hence she was accused of blackart, witchcraft and inter- 
course with devils; and no less than 100,000 were put to 
death as witches. The Monk, John Dominice, who died about 
1419, discovered, on careful investigation, no less than twenty- 
three evil attributes in woman. These he worked out carefully, 
and doubtless conscientiously, in an alphabetical order, and they 
make very interesting reading for those who love to revel and 
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edify themselves in the study of the evil attributes of the gent- 
ler sex. 

We must, however, not forget that some women were held 
in high esteem among the ancient nations. Our German fore- 
fathers, for instance, considered Valeda not only a prophetess, 
but even venerated her as divine. Few men possessed such 
political power, or wielded a greater influence, than she. The 
oracle of Delphi, whose responses were eagerly sought by for- 
eign princes, seems to have been presided over by a woman. 
Even the monk, who is apparently averse to woman, has, 
nevertheless, his holy Virgin. A careful study of the fine arts 
will also show that its masters looked upon woman not only as 
surpassing man in beauty, but also as possessing exceedingly 
rare and precious qualities. Hence, sculptors, painters and 
poets have vied with each other in making woman the model 
of some of their grandest and most enduring creations. In fact, 
their works leave us under the impression that they have 
looked upon her as creation’s crown. Surely no one will con- 
sider the tracing of the origin of such a creature as a useless 
task. 

Since the views of men—even great men —differ so vastly in 
regard to woman, the question arises: Whence did she origin- 
ally come? It is evident that she could not have had the 
same origin as her descendants. For whilst they are born of 
women, she 1s not the offspring of woman. Whence then did 
this motherless woman, who is the mother of all living, come ? 
Can this mystery be solved without the aid of divine Revela- 
tion? Man's failure to do so justifies us to believe that Reve- 
lation alone can give us a true Salvation. Science seems to 
know nothing of the cause or causes that led to the organiza- 
tion of living matter. Cautious and well informed Scientists ot 
today will not venture beyond the following statement ot “a 
thorough-going naturalist.”"—“ The beginnings ot life came 
upon the earth in some way unknown to science.” As we 
have such a divine Revelation in the Holy Bible let us turn to 
the same and see what light God's Word throws upon this im- 
portant subject. In doing so we will not overlook the fact 
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that a number of eminent biblical scholars claim to have dis- 
covered a gradual development in the Sacred Scriptures ; and 
that according to said development the latter portion of the 
Bible contains not only a higher truth, but also a clearer and 
completer Revelation. Since this is maintained by many we 
will, therefore, begin in the rear of the Sacred Scriptures in or- 
der that we may thus, by means of the higher, clearer and 
completer Revelation, be enabled to understand the lower, ob- 
scurer and more incomplete, portions at the beginning of the 
Bible. 

What does the New Testament teach as to woman's origin ? 
When we turn to I Tim. 2:13 we find the following words 
bearing upon this subject : “ Adam was first tormed, then Eve.” 
Here we have doubtless a reference to the first human beings, 
Their names, as here given, are Adam and Eve. The words 
leave us under the impression that they did not appear simul- 
taneously, but that the man, or Adam, was here before the 
woman, whom Paul calls Eve. Our verse tells us net only their 
names, but also something about their origin. According to it 
our progenitors were not brought forth by the earth, neither 
evolved trom a plant or animal, nor came they into existence 
by the bestowment of the supernatural element, namely the 
Spirit, unto a perfectly developed animal, but they were formed. 
Paul uses the verb 7Aa@ o6@, which does not mean bring forth, 
evolve or bestow, but form, mold or fashion out of clay or 
wax. According to this verb, man, who appeared before 
woman, must have been a special creation of God. The divine 
Being must have molded, formed or fashioned him out of some- 
thing. We need, however, not fall back upon the verb 7Aa oa@ 
in order to guess at the substance out of which Adam was 
formed, for when we turn to I Cor..15 :47 we find the 
substance mentioned. There we read: “ The first man is of 
the earth, earthy.” Thence Adam must have been formed, 
molded or fashioned out of earth, or the ground. 

Though the woman did not appear simultaneously with the 
man, but some time afterwards, she was, nevertheless, accord- 
ing to I Tim. 2: 13, also formed. “Adam was first formed, 
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then Eve.” This brings us to the genesis of the woman. How 
was she formed? Had we no further revelation upon this sub- 
ject than the verses quoted we would naturally conclude that 
she was formed in the same way and out of the same substance 
as the man. But the very portion of God's Word, containing 
the very highest, clearest and completest revelation, tells us 
that she was formed out of different material. In I Cor. 11:8 
we read: “The man is not of the woman, but the woman of 
the man.” The Twentieth Century New Testament, which has 
been translated from the original by both eminent and critical 
scholars into the English of our times, renders this verse as fol- 
lows: “For it was not man who was taken from the woman, 
but the woman from the man." According to this verse the 
first woman was not taken from the earth, but from the first 
man, Here we see that according to I Tim. 2 : 13 and I Cor. 
11 : 8 and i2 the woman, who appeared after man and was ac- 
cording to | Cor. 11 : 9 created for man, is a separate creation 
or formation, and not made like man, but taken from man: 
Hence according to the highest, clearest and completest por- 
tion of God's Word the woman is taken from man, or is a part 
of man. These verses clearly teach that Eve's origin differs 
from Adam's. Whilst man is formed of the earth, the woman 
is taken from and formed of man. How are we to understand 
this? This looks very mysterious, indeed. We will, however, 
not stop here and begin to speculate how the woman was taken 
from and formed of man, but turn from the Epistles to the Gos- 
pels and see what they contain upon this subject. 

In Mark 10:6 we read: “From the beginning of creation 
God made them male and female” In Matt. 19: 4 we find the 
following words referring to this subject: “Have ye not read, 
that he who made them at the beginning made them male and 
female?” | These words of our Saviour were brought about 
through a tempting question upon the perplexing subject of 
divorce. Christ told the Pharisees that in spite of the Mosaic 
permission to give a bill of divorcement, on account of the 
hardness of their hearts, it was originally not intended, since 
He who made mankind from the beginning “made them male 
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and female.” Whilst through these words the Lord simply 
wished to show that the creation of a single pair was an evi- 
dence that divorce—and we might also add the plurality of 
wives—was contrary to God's original plan of creation. He, 
nevertheless, also told them that God created the original pair. 
It is true He does not say: Adam was first formed, tien Eve. 
He, nevertheless, states that God made them at the beginning 
and mentioned the male before the female. We can at least 
infer from these words of our Saviour that Adam was formed 
or made before Eve. 

Thus we have seen that according to the highest, clearest 
and completest portion of God's revelation, as found in the 
Epistles and Gospels, woman is a special creation of God—even 
as man—though not created simultaneously with man. We 
have further noticed that whilst man was taken from and 
formed of the earth, woman was taken from and formed of the 
substance of man and for man. 

Let us now see what the Old Testament has to say about 
woman's ongin. Though it is, according to many biblical 
scholars, a considerably lower, obscurer and more incomplete 
Revelation than the New Testament, we ought, nevertheless, 
with the light obtained from the higher, clearer and completer 
Revelation of the New Testament be able to solve all the dif- 
ficulties that may here confront us. We find nothing of any 
importance upon this subject till we get back to the Mosaic ac- 
count of creation. There we read, Gen. 1 : 27: “ God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created he him ; 
male and female created he them.” These words seem to set 
forth the fact that God created the first human pair; that he 
created them in his own image, and that he created the male 
before the female. In Gen. 2:7 we read: “ The Lord God 
formed man out of the dust of the ground and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life and man became a living soul.” 
This verse seems to set forth the manner of material out of 
which God created man. In Gen, 2 : 21-23 we read: “ And 
the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he 
slept ; and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh in- 
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stead thereof. And the rib, which the Lord God had taken 
from man, made he a woman and brought her unto the man. 
And Adam said, “This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of 
my flesh; she shall be called woman because she was taken 
out of man.” These words record the names of the first man 
and woman and set forth the manner of woman's creation 
and the substance out of which she was formed. Whether 
Adam’s “deep sleep” was of such a nature that the whole 
scene of Eve’s creation was presented to his imagination, as 
Lightfood supposed, we know not; from the Mosaic account 
we know, however, that when he awoke from his “deep sleep” 
and beheld the woman, he not only recognized the vast differ- 
ence between her and the animals he had hitherto seen and 
named; but he also joyfully realized and clearly understood that 
she had no connection whatever with the same; but was rather 
a part of himself and as such a suitable companion for him.-— 
The words: “This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my 
flesh: she shall be called woman’’—female—man or Minnin, 
according to Luther's Translation—clearly indicate that Adam 
knew whence Eve was and the purpose for which she had been 
created. It is well for us to notice here that Adam, in his prim- 
itive, uncivilized, ignorant, rude, degraded and savage state, as 
some modern scientists love to describe the original state of 
man, seems to have known more about woman than many at 
the present day. 

The question arises now: How does the Mosaic account 
upon this subject agree with the one found in the higher, 
clearer and completer Revelation of the N. T.? A careful com- 
parison will show a perfect harmony between the two. In fact 
the Mosaic account even tells us the part of man out of which 
the woman was formed. The account of woman's origin found 


in the much decried lower, obscurer and more incomplete por- 
tions of the Bible, does not differ from the description found in 
the higher, clearer and completer portions of God’s Word. The 
Mosaic account of man’s creation, and especially the origin of 
woman, is sustained by no less authority than the New Testa- 
ment. Now, since the Mosaic account upon this subject is so 
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completely sustained by the acknowledged higher, clearer and 
completer Revelation, does it not seem strange that some of 
the writers have nevertheless so confined themselves to the first 
chapters of Genesis as to leave one under the impression that 
they contain the only biblical information upon this subject ? 
This is somewhat peculiar, to say the least; but these men 
have doubtless reasons for their peculiarity thus manifested. 
This brings us to the efforts made by those who seem to have 
more faith in the theory or theortes of evolution, than in the Mo- 
saic account of creation, That there is a difference between the 
biblical account of woman's origin and that of moderate or 
Christian evolution, as some call it, saying nothing of evolution 
itself, is evident. The efforts put forth by those entertaining 
these views seem to indicate that they are well aware,of this 
fact. In spite of their untiring efforts to harmonize divine 
Revelation with evolution, they have, nevertheless, found the 
biblical account of creation an exceedingly stubborn thing to 
deal with. This is especially true of woman's origin. Hence 
we need not be surprised at the various attempts made to bring 
the same in line with evolution. We have heard of some 
ridiculously describing it as “a side issue;"’ others stigmatizing 
it as “ridiculous and unbecoming the dignity of the Creator.” 
These remarks seem to harmonize very much with statements 
made by a man, who did not live in our enlightened age, but 
is known in Church history by the name of Celsus. This enemy 
of primitive Christianity is represented as having described the 
Mosaic account of woman's creation as “extremely silly ;" and 
as having said: “The more modest among the Jews and 
Christians are ashamed of these things and endeavor to give 
them somehow an allegorical signification.” (Anti Nicene 
Fathers vol. IV. p. 514 and 569). We see nothing immodest 
nor anything unbecoming the dignity of the Cveator in the 
Mosaic account of Eve's creation. The transactions recorded 
there, if carefully examined, will prove neither unreasonable, 
unaesthetic, immodest nor unscientific. It is in perfect harmony 
with our up to-date science, especially surgery. The putting 
of people into a “deep sleep” and the removing of a portion of 
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their body whilst in this unconscious condition, is a daily oc- 
currence in our hospitals. No sensible man has, to the best of 
my knowledge, ever described the proceedings in an operating 
room as unreasonable, unaesthetic, immodest or unscientific, but, 
to the contrary, everybody rejoices over the remarkable, praise- 
worthy and wonderful achievements our surgeons have made 
in relieving suffering humanity. They have proven themselves 
great benetactors, indeed, and we gratefully hail them as such. 
The only thing in which our advanced surgery is still far be- 
hind the operation described by Moses is in the advantageous 
utilization of the parts removed. 

We find that quite a number fall back upon the allegorical 
interpretation in order to remove the difficulty. This, as we 
have seen, is no more modern than the effort to overcome the 
Mosaic account of woman's origin by ridicule. If Celsus, the 
first literary enemy of Christianity, is correct, then the more 
modest of the Jews and Christians of his age, who were 
ashamed of the Mosaic account of Evc's creation, endeavored 
to get round it by giving it an allegorical signification. 
Whether Celsus’ account of the more modest among the Jews 
and Christians is correct, we do not know, but we have reason 
to believe that the present effort is not on that account. The 
object in view at present is doubtless to harmonize it with evo- 
lution. If the Mosaic account of woman's origin be, however, 
not a fact, but only an allegory, what part of the Mosaic ac- 
count of creation may be considered as a simple tact? Bp. 
Horsley realized the importance of this, and hence made the fol- 
lowing remark to show the absurdity of such an interpretation: 
“If theretore any part of the narrative be a matter of fact, no 
part of it is allegorical. If any part be allegorical, no part is a 
naked matter of fact. Ifthe formation ot the woman out of 
man be allegory, the woman must be an allegorical woman. 
The man must therefore be an allegorical man; for of such a 
man only the allegorical woman will be a meet companion. If 
the man be allegorical, his paradise is an allegorical garder. ; 
the trees that grow in it, allegorical trees; the rivers that 
watered it, allegorical rivers; aad thus we may ascend to the 
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very beginning of the creation, and conclude at last that the 
heavens are allegorical heavens, and the earth an allegorical 
earth. Thus the whole history of creation will be an ailegory, 
of which the real subject is not disclosed, and in this absurdity 
the whole scheme of allegorizing ends.” (Butler's Bible Work. 
Gen. and Ex. p. 172). We would thus not only be in ignor- 
ance of the origin of woman and the universe in general, but 
the higher, clearer and completer Revelation of the New Testa- 
ment would, atter all, be no more authority than the lower, ob- 
scurer and more incomplete portions of the Olid Testament. 
Then Luther did not know what he was talking about when he 
said: “Die Schrift legt sich selbst aus.” And the Formal 
Principle of the Reformation would thus be nothing more than 
a dead letter. This having thus become a dead letter the ques- 
tion would naturally arise: What would then become of the 
Fundamental Principle of the Reformation, which is so closely 
connected with the Formal ? 

Shrewn questions, calculated either to confuse the minds or 
shake the faith in the Mosaic account of woman's origin, have 
also been employed to accomplish the desired end. These are 
also nothing new as Luther's Commentary on Genesis shows 
Among these we find the following one: “Did God create 
Adam with an extra rib, or did he substitute another for the 
one removed to form Eve?” As far as the divine records are 
concerned we have no evidence that Adam was created with 
an extra rib, or that another was put in the place of the one 
removed. We read: “And he took one of his ribs, and closed 
up the flesh instead thereof.” It is true that since we read of 
no substitute being put in its place, therefore, one might argue 
that Adam must either have been created with an extra rib, or 
else he must have had one rib less on one side after Eve's 
creation. This momentous question can unfortunately not be 
definitely settled till the spade of the Archeologist has laid 
bare the remains of Adam. Then and not till then can this 
weighty and scholarly question be settled. We have every 
reason to believe that specialists are able to tell us that a fos- 
sil tooth found in the Rocky Mountains belonged to an animal 
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that must have gashed the throats of its victims ten thousand 
years before Adam appeared upon the face of the earth; or 
who can construct out of “a few bones of a monkey and fewer 
ot a man” the long looked for pithecanthropus erectus, will also 
be able to tell us, when they behold the fossil remains of Adam, 
whether he was originally furnished with an extra rib, or 
whether he was minus of a rib on one side after Eve's creation. 
But why this question at all? Is it put because man has just 
as many ribs on the one side of his body as on the other? 
The fact that this is so, proves that Adam had originally just 
the same number of ribs as his descendants. It proves nothing 
more and nothing less. Since God did not replace the removed 
rib by another Adam must have been minus of the same after 
Eve's creation. And the fact that in the human skeleton this 
absence cannot be traced is no proof against the same. No 
scientist has yet been able to demonstrate that the removal of 
a man’s rib will so effect his offspring that his male descend- 
ants will be minus of a rib. So long as scientists cannot prove 
that the removal of a rib from a man will so effect his male 
offspring that all are born minus a rib, will all the shrewd ques- 
tions and insinuations about a man’s skeleton having just as 
many ribs on one side as on the other, be very unscientific and 
exceedingly foolish. 

Among the latest efforts to harmonize the Mosaic account 
of woman's origin with evolution, we find that of Dr. Ph. E. 
Dennert. This man is looked upon by many as a scholar 
along this line. He considers himself a moderate evolutionist, 
by which he doubtless means a Christian evolutionist ; as some 
cal] themselves in this country. In his late book upon the 
Mosaic account of creation, under the title: “Es Werde” p. 
72, he speaks of the special creation of woman out of the rib 
of the sleeping man, as a human invention—Menschlige Zu- 
tat—suggested by the abdominal cavity. He says: “Jeden- 
falls ist aber dieser Teil des Berichts nicht wortlich zu fassen ; 
er ist menschliche Zutat, die der Berbachtung entspricht, dass 
sich beim Menschen Zwischen Rippen und Hiiftknochen eine 
grosse Liicke findet.” Now since it is assumed that this is 
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not divine revelation, but a mere human addition, suggested 
by the abdominal cavity, the question arises: Why were the 
men who added this addition to the Mosaic account, and who 
must have been keen observers and careful students of anatomy, 
led to the conclusion that Eve was taken from Adam, instead 
of Adam from Eve? It is not an established fact, that the ab- 
dominal cavity is larger in woman than in man of equal stat- 
ure; and would not this fact have led scholars of anatomy to 
the very opposite conclusion? We must therefore consider 
this latest effort to harmonize the Mosaic account of the origin 
of woman with evolution, as far-fetched, unnatural and unscien-. 
tific. 

Now if the Mosaic account be not a divine Revelation, nor 
contains literal facts, as some would have us believe, then it 
will never do for us to fall back upon Moses, Christ and Paul 
to show that our doctrines and laws concerning monogamy are 
based upon divine authority. Then they are simply based upon 
legends and myths borrowed from rude heathen nations or 
manufactured by the writer himself. We have thercfore no 
divine authority to oppose Mormonism, free lovism, etc., neither 
have we any right to demand that our heathen converts put 
away all their wives but one. Hence we are not only without 
any divine authority for monogamy, but we have the majority 
of the human race also against us upon this subject. And if 
the voice of the people be the voice of God then polygamy is 
divine and monogamy human. 

He who will carefully study the origin of woman, as taught 
in the Bible, will find nothing amusing, nothing childish and 
nothing unbecoming the dignity of God. He will not only 
discover that the skeptical speculations, questions and jests are 
idle and absurd, but he will also find something solemn, wise 
and honor-reflecting upon the Creator. Nothing sets forth the 
cluse, intimate, tender and true relation between man and 
woman ; nothing defines their respective stations in life, and 
marks the boundaries of their mutual spheres, like God's Holy 
Word. And it was in reference to this very relation that both 
Christ and Paul referred to the Mosaic account ot creation. 
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The material out of which the woman was formed was not 
taken, as it has been well said, out of man’s head to top him, 
not from his feet to be tramped on by him, but from his side 
to be equal with him, from under his arms to be protected by 
him and from near his heart to be loved as his own flesh and 
bone by him. A little more knowledge upon and faith in the 
genesis of woman, as set forth in divine Revelation, would not 
only prove very helpful to our social and domestic life, but it 
would also bring about a much needed change. The sanctity 
of the relation between man and woman—of which sanctity so 
many seem to know nothing at all—can only be truly advanced 
through a proper knowledge of the same. Such knowledge the 
sacred Scriptures alone can and do impart. But, alas, there 
seem to be so many who prefer to remain in ignorance upon a 
subject so important to the advancement of our social and do- 
mestic happiness. 

Thus we have seen how the origin of woman, as taught in 
the Mosaic account of Creation, is substantiated by the high- 
est authority, namely the New Testament. Therefore he who 
rejects the former rejects the latter also, The inner relation of 
the truth presented by the two, on this subject, is so close that 
they stand or fall together. Hence the ignorer of the teachings 
of the New Testament lays himself open to the charge that he 
has as little faith in the New as in the Old; and that his sole 
aim is to subject the interpretation of God's Word to the theory 
of evolution. The Word of God can, however, no more be 
bound by the assumptions of evolutionists than by traditions 
and the decrees of councils. 

We have further seen, that there is nothing against the lit- 
eral meaning of the Mosaic account of the origin of woman, 
but everything in its tavor; and that the peculiar methods em- 
ployed to shake our faith therein, are more calculated to estab- 
lish than to shake. Any theory that will not allow us to interpret 
the Old Testament by the plain teachings ot the New, or that 
is out of harmony with the New, must be looked upon with 
suspicion ; since the New Testament is absolutely essential to 
a proper understanding of the Old. There is and can be no 
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human authority above Scripture; it alone is its own and true 
interpreter. We dare not, we cannot, therefore sacrifice the 
plain teachings of the New Testament for the unsupported as. 
sumptions of evolution. Thence, doubtless, the reason why 
“bold and talented scientists,” who have been advocates of 
evolution, are abandoning the same as a “ defunct theory.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
By T. F. DoRNBLASER, D. D. 


The importance of the Public Schools of our country cannot 
be over-estimated. We have, in the United Staies, twenty-two 
millions of schol age, between six and sixteen; of which num- 
ber over sixteen millions are enrolled and in attendance upon 
these state institutions. Here we find one-sixth of the popu- 
lation, at the most impressible and susceptible age, under the 
direct influence and training of an army of teachers for five 
days in the week during a period varying trom eight to twelve 
years; and what tremendous influence for weal or woe, such 
training will exert upon the rising generation, and upon the fu- 
ture of this Nation, no statesman or seer is able to forecast. As 
Christian citizens, we are, and ought to be, deeply interested in 
the mora! character of an institution, which exerts such a 
moulding influence upon the youth of our land. 

The contents of this paper will call attention to the following 
points : 

1. The moral aspect of the Public School as exhibited by 
the data in hand. 

2. The chief purpose of the State in establishing and main- 
taining such a system of universal education. 

3. The best methods of safe-guarding and promoting the 
moral character of these nurseries of the State. 

4. The measure of responsibility resting upon the Lutheran 
Church in this country, in helping to solve the problem. How 
to supplement this week-day secular education, by a thorough 
moral and religious training. 

First then, let us consider the moral influence of the Public 
School as exerted upon the youth of our country at the pres- 
ent day. Taking the Chicago schools as an illustration, we 
find a total enrollment of 279,183, out of a population of 
school-age, numbering 680,592. This multitude of children is 
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presided over by 5,514 tcachers, of whom 5,139 are women, 
and 475 are men,-—making the proportion of male to female 
teachers, as one to eleven. This disproportion of female teach- 
ers, we are inclined to think, is calculated to weaken the discip- 
line of the schools, but, on the other hand, we are as strongly 
of the opinion, that the wholesome, and possibly superior, 
moral iufluence of the lady-teachers, is calculated to counter- 
balance and overcome the lack of masculine authority. It will 
hardly be denied, that women, as a class, are cleaner in their 
habits, and purer in their morals than men. To prove this, we 
need only to refer to the police records and criminal statistics 
of our country. Add to this the greater love and sympathy 
female teachers have for small children, and we need not won- 
der that so many of them are engaged in this noble and self- 
denying work. Inthe country schools the disproportion in favor 
of female teachers is not so large, possibly about three to one; 
but this fact must be conceded, that the majority of parents, as 
well as their children, prefer the lady teacher, and for the very 
reasons mentioned,—their womanly sympathy in connection 
with the moral and refining influence exerted upon their pupils. 
We are inclined to the belief, that the large excess of lady- 
teachers, is rather favorable than unfavorable in shaping the 
morals of the rising generation. 

In consultation with the superintendent and principals of our 
city schools, we learned with sore regret, that the Bible is bar- 
red out of the city schools In the opening exercises there is 
no Scripture read, no hymn sung, no prayer offered. The Con- 
stitution of the state of Illinois provides that every child from 
six to twenty-one years old, irrespective of color or previous 
condition, shall be afforded an opportunity to secure a good 
common-school education. 

Section 3, says: “No appropriation, or public fund what- 
ever, shall be used in aid of any church or sectarian purpose. 
Church and state are separate and independent of each other, 
and each must pursue its mission without the aid of the other.” 

There is no positive declaration in the Statutes of the State, 
torbidding the use of the Bible in the Public Schools, but the 
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school authorities of Chicago are acting upon the presumption, 
that the Bible is a sectarian book, serving only sectarian ends, 
and must therefore be excluded. Instead of admitting the Bible, 
a few standard hymns, and the Lord’s Prayer, or such opening 
religious exercises as are adopted in a majority of the states of 
the Union, the School Trustees have recently introduced a 
musical program, consisting of a series of “cultural melodies,” 
by which they hope to refine the tastes of the pupil, and foster 
a kind of nature-worship. The title of some of these melodies 
are as follows: Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, Little 
Gypsy Dandelion, The Squirrel’s Tea, The Hungry Spider, 
The Ponies, The Trees, The Doves, The Butterfly, The 
Weather, The Moon; for the more advanced classes they have 
a few patriotic airs, including Hail Columbia, a Thanksgiving 
Song, a Song for Christmas, “Hark what mean those Holy 
Voices!” The Morning Glory, and a Song to Venus. The 
entire collection for the eight grades consists of about 200 such 
ditties; good enough in their place, but all of which put to- 
gether are not equal to the one grand hymn of Providence, 
composed by William Cowper: ‘God moves in a mysterious 
way his wonders to perform.” We are in sympathy with the 
sentiments expressed by the father of our country, George 
Washington, in his farewell address: “Of all the dispositions 
and habits which lead to political prosperity, Religion and 
Morality are indispensible supports. 

“In vain would that man claim the tribute of Patriotism,who 
should labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of Men and Citizens. The 
mere Politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect 
and cherish them. Where is the security for property, for repu- 
tation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the 
oaths, which are the instruments of investigation in Courts of 


Justice? And let us with caution indulge the supposition, 
that morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of relig- 
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ious principle. It is substantially true, that virtue or morality 
is a necessary spring of popular government.” 

The Congress of the United States passed the following 
Preamble and Resolution, as early as 1778: “ Whereas true 
religion and good morals are the only solid foundation of public 
liberty and happiness; Resolved, That it be and is hereby 
earnestly recommended to the several states to take the most 
effectual measures for the encouragement thereof.” The Con- 
stitution of Ohio contains this significant declaration: “ Re- 
ligion, morality and knowledge being essentially necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of instruction shall forever be encouraged by legis- 
lative provision, not inconsistent with the rights of conscience.” 

All Christians, and not a few non Christians, agree that the 
Bible is the best book to teach sound morality. It is a settled 
fact, that ethical precepts, however beautiful, have but little 
force without the faith and sanction of religion. We have 
reason to believe that the most wholesome and abiding moral 
influence 1s exerted in such schools, where the Bible is rever- 
enced by the pupils and daily read by the teacher or respon- 
sively with the scholars. A committee of the Presbyterian 
church, of which Dr. Francis R. Beattie (of Louisville, Ky.) is 
chairman, has recently published its report covering its inves- 
tigation along this line. The committee was insturcted to as- 
certain by correspondence and otherwise, to what extent the 
Bible was used and moral instruction imparted in the Public 
Schools of the United States. They corresponded with all the 
State and County Superintendents, and Principals of city 
schools, and brought out many interesting facts, as follows : 
Alabama: The Statutes of the state silent on the subject. The 

Bible is generally read at the opening of the schools. 
Arizona: All sectarian literature excluded. The Bible not 

read as arule. Teachers shall inculcate principles of mor- 
ality, truth, justice, and patrotism. 

Arkansas: Religion, morality, and knowledge essential to 

good government. Use of the Bible optional with the 
teacher and the local school board. 
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California: No money for sectarian schools. King James’ 
version of the Bible prohibited, and not read in the 
schools. 

Colorado: In some schools the Bible is read and the Lord's 
prayer repeated, where no objection is offered by the 
parents. 

Connecticut: The Bible is generally read without comment, a 
hymn sung, and the Lord’s Prayer repeated. 

Delaware: The reading of the Bible almost universal, without 
note or comment, accompanied with song and prayer. 
District of Columbia: The Kible shall be read, followed by 

Prayer and appropriate singing. 

Florida: The law silent. Most teachers and principles read a 
Scripture lesson, and offer prayer. Parents favor it, and 
no objection is raised. 

Georgia: The Bible has a place in the statute, and must not be 
excluded. 

Idaho: No law on the subject. Scripture reading optional 
with the teacher. 

Illinois: The law torbids instruction in sectarian doctrines. 
The general custom, outside of Chicago, is to open with 
scripture reading, prayer and appropriate singing. 

Indiana: No general usage. Where majority of the parents 
object, the Scripture lesson is dispensed with. Most 
teachers read without note or comment. 

Indian Tcrritury : Left entirely optional with the teachers. 

Iowa: The Legislature shall encourage, by all suitable means, 
the promotion of the morals of the people. The Bible 
shall not be excluded from any public school or institu- 
tion of the State. Nor shallany child be required to read 
it, contrary to the will of the parents. The general cus- 
tom is to read, and have devotional exercises. 

Kansas: No sectarian doctrine shall be taught, but the Bible 
without comment may be used, which is the general prac- 
tice. 


Kentucky : In Louisville the Bible must be read daily. Else- 
where in the state it is discretionary with the teacher. 
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Louisiana: The Bible excluded, and not read in the schools. 

Maine: Teachers must inculcate principles of morality, justice, 
sobriety, industry, frugality, chastity, moderation, temper- 
ance, all other virtues. King James’ version of the Bible 
is read universally. This state has led all others in tem- 
perance legislation. 

Maryland: The Bible is generally read. The Douay version 
may be used if preferred by the majority of the patrons. 

Massachusetts: The school board shall require the daily read- 
ing of the Bible. 

Michigan: The Bible is generally read. The Lord's prayer or 
extempore prayer is used. The practice varies. 

Mississippi: The Bible not excluded. 

Missouri: The Bible generally read, and without comment. 
Moral instruction is given in all schools. 

Montana: The whole matter left with the local school board. 

Nebraska: Open with Scripture lesson, prayer and song. The 
Bible not regarded as a sectarian book. 

Nevada: The Bible not generally read. 

New Hampshire : Common custom to read a Scripture lesson, 
pray, and sing 

New Jersey: The Bible is read responsively, and the Lord's 
Prayer is repeated in concert. 

New Mexico: No religious exercises whatever. 

New York: The Bible generally used to impart moral instruct- 
tion. Only one vote in the Legislature was cast against 
the use of the Bible in 1838. 

North Carolina: Bible reading the basis of moral instruction. 

North Dakota: Daily Scripture lesson. The Bible not re- 
garded as a sectarian book. 

Ohio: The Bible generally read in the country and smailer 
towns. 

Oklahoma: The Bible in general use. 

Oregon: Left with the teachers and local boards. 

Pennsylvania: Bible reading, prayer, aud singing, in nearly 
every school in the state. 
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Rhode Island: Bible reading, prayer, and singing, in nearly 
every schoul in the state. 

South Carolina: Bible reading, prayer, and singing in nearly 
every school in the state. 

South Dakota: Bible reading, prayer, and singing, in nearly 
every school in the state. 

Tennessee: Bible reading, prayer, and singing, in nearly every 
school in the state. 

Texas: Bible reading, prayer, and singing, in nearly every 
school in the state. 

Utah: Bible reading, prayer, and singing, in nearly every school 
in the state. 

Vermont: Scripture reading and song in all the schools. 

Virginia: Brief Scripture selections and the Lord's Prayer. 

West Virginia: King James’ Version recommended, and gen- 
erally used. 

Wisconsin: Bible prohibited because the court decided it was 
a sectarian book. 

Wyoming: The Bible is not excluded, but holds its place as 
the text-book on morals. 

The committee, as well as the Superintendents and Piinci- 
pals from whom inquiry was made, acted upon the supposition 
that the Bible was the highest and only infallible authority om 
Christian morals, and where its precepts were read and ap- 
proved, the best ethical results were always attained. Frony 
their report, we summarize the following facts : 

1. Every attempt by State Legislature to exclude the Bible 
from the schools has failed. 

2. School Boards of large cities have done so, where a con- 
siderable number of the patrons objected to its use. 

3. Where the Bible was used to inculcate sectarian tenets 
by the teacher, the Courts 1endered decisions against its use for 
such ends. 

4, The Bible is widely read in the schools of the country ; 
eleven states require its reading by statute law. 


5. Inthirty-six states and territories it is generally read in 
connection with the opening exercises. 
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6. Four states use the Scriptures only in localities where it 
meets with favor on the part of the patrons. 

7. Only two states, Wisconsin and [ouisiana, exclude the 
Bible by the decision of their Courts, upon the doubtful as- 
sumption, that it is a sectarian book. : 

II. We come now to the second point in our discussion, 
namely—What is the paramount purpose of the State in main- 
taining a system of universal education? Is it to produce as- 
tute politicians, sharp lawyers, keen merchants, and unscrupul- 
ous sharks, who, by their superior wits, may fatten upon the in- 
nocent gullibility of the community? Is it to furnish the 
youth of our land with splendid intellectual equipment and send 
them adrift, to be, almost certainly, wrecked on the rocks of 
immorality and vice? You might as well expect the most 
magnificent battleship on the high seas without a commander, 
to accomplish the end of its construction, as to expect the most 
highly educated young man, devoid of moral principle, to serve 
the ends of his own being or those of the State. The only 
legal ground by which the State derives its authority to impose 
a universal school tax, is, that by this means the rising genera- 
tion may be better fitted for the duties and responsibilities of 
good citizenship in this tree Republic. It is incorruptible char- 
acter, rather than intellectual brilliancy, that insures the per- 
petuity of the State. 

Over every true school might well be inscribed the sentence 
which we find in Genesis: “Let us make man.” That great 
purpose, anterior to creation, lies behind all the work of the 
teacher. Teaching is a species of creation. The writer of 
Genesis little knew how much was involved in the making of 
man. He conceived the process as needing only a handful of 
dust and a day of twenty-four hours. Now the evolutionists at 
least know, that “the making of man means millenniums: the 
slow climbing from dust to crystal, from crystal to plant, from 
plant to intusoria, from infusoria to mammal, from mammal to 
Moses and Dante and Shakespeare. but as each student re- 


peats and epitomizes the history of the race, each involves a 
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fresh creative process, and all true teaching has behind it the 
basal purpose of the world: ‘I.et us make man.’” 

To make a muscular marvel—a Samson or a Sandow—is 
not to make man. To make a prodigious memory by conning 
Chinese classics for generations, is not to make man. To pro- 
duce a logical mechanism, a mere reasoning faculty, by sacri- 
ficing to it all the rest of human nature, is not to produce man. 
To produce, as the output of an educational system, shrewd 
manipulators, abnormal geniuses, like Macchiavelli in political 
life, or Barny Barnato in commercial life, is not the object of 
our school work. We cannot allow any part of the pupil's na- 
ture to atrophy, in order to produce a dazzling prodigy. The 
aim of an education is to make full-orbed men—men of keen 
senses, trained intellect, warm hearts; men rich in imagination 
and emotion; men of power to resolve, to initiate, to admin- 
ister, to achieve; power to see swiftly, judge accurately, de- 
cide immediately, to love deeply and hate persistently, and 
grow forever,—men such as all the past of human history now 
should culminate in producing. 

But the fact is, that for the past few centuries we have tried 
in our schools to produce minds rather than men. We have 
given our whole strength to mentality, often ignoring the phys- 
ical basis on the one side, and the entire gamut of desire and 
volition on the other. 

Modern psychology makes the will central in human nature. 
To possess a will active, and active on the side of righteous- 
ness, is more than to carry in one’s head all tongues, ancient 
and modern, or to be familiar with all the sciences of the world. 
We have thought of the educated man as one who knows cer- 
tain things, regardless of how he feels or what he does. But no 
mere knowledge ever yet guaranteed an education. The edu- 
cated man is, above all, one who controls his own powers, and 
controls them for righteous ends. Encyclopaedia knowledge 
with a weak will, George Eliot has pictured in Doctor Causa- 
bon. Vast knowledge with an evil will, Goethe has pictured 
in Mephistopheles. One of them is less than human, the other 
is more. It is a severe indictment of our modern training, 
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that we can conceive of an educated man that is bad, while to 
the Greeks such a being was inconceivable. 

We think of education as an intellectual process. The 
Greeks thought of it on. the whole as a moral process. We 
understand perfectly the divorce between intellect and charac- 
ter, between mind and conscience, between learning and doing; 
but the Greeks could not conceive such a separation as pos- 
sible. Plato and Aristotle will rise up in the judgment to cun- 
demn the educators of this generation; for they aimed at the 
production of moral human beings. The ideal of our leading 
educators is, we think, changing for the better. They begin to 
see that the end of education is volition—as Kant said, “The 
only good thing in the universe is a good will.” The moral 
nature is the seat of character, and if not rightly directed, the 
best product of the schools, rests on a sandy foundation. They 
sow to the wind and reap the whirlwind. 

Education is the building of character, not so much by 
means of the “ 3 R's, readin, writin, and rithmetic,” as by means 
of the three H's, “head, heart, and hand.” ‘The purpose is, to 
make the pupil a good citizen,—fit for self-government, self- 
control, self-help; a living, thinking being. The celebrated 
three R's reciprocate the commercial spirit that gave them 
birth. One trouble with our educational work today, is, that 
the three R’s appeal more strongly to the average citizen than 
do the three H’s, and a money value rather than a soul value 
ot education is still dominant in the esteem of the masses. 

Many of the teaching profession have taken up their work 
for the little ready money there is in it, rather than from the 
love of learning and life, with their ceaseless and wondrous un- 
folding. 

The hand is a twin with the brain. Dispositions, tempera- 
ments, and habits of thought are written upon the human hand. 
There is a phrenology in the palms of the hands, as well as in 
the contour of the skull. He that neglects the brains of his 
hands is as faulty as he that slights the brains of his skull. 

Whatever our youth expect to do in future life, the educa- 
tional worth ot the culture of the hands is comparable with 
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that of any other form of education The new education of the 
hand is making reputable avenues to the completest develop: 
ment of life. 

Why cannot reason and the will of God prevail in the hand- 
arts as well as in the classic arts? The laboring professions 
have not yet caught up with the literary professions in the 
scope and efficiency of their culture. The need of the hour is 
a higher spirit of learning in the avocations of manual labor 
and houseliold economics. 

Victor Hugo conceives of man as possessed ot three centers : 
the brain, the heart, the stomach. He gives the characteristics 
of the stomach as appetite, satiety, and putretaction. He 
makes it break the equilibrium between the soul and the body, 
and makes Rabelais, the French humorist, the discoverer of 
the stomach’s place in history. This erroneous conception ot 
Hugo is still too prevalent. Education has overlooked this 
third center—the stomach in civilization. 

Household economics is fundamental inthe humanities. A 
stomach’s god shall no longer be Silenus, the attendant of 
Bacchus, as Hugo claims, but the goddess Hygeia; its animal 
not the pig, but an exalted man. We determine scientificaily 
the balanced ration that will fit the steer for the market, a horse 
for strength and speed, a sheep for short or long wool; the 
whole realm of animal industry is tar better provided with 
scientific information than the nursery of our youth It is high 
time that our culinary departments should know better how to 
prepare tood for the human being of the future. It is no mean 
service to one’s generation to prepare wholesome food which 
will produce the pure red blood that shall nerve the brain, sus- 
tain the muscle, and fortify the soul tor the wear and tear of a 
strenuous life. One has well said: * The skillet is mightier 
than the sword.” 

Some belittle sentiment as a work of weakness. Whole- 


some sentiment is stronger than intellectuality. The heart 
sees farther than the eye; feels more deeply than the hand, 
and understands more profoundly than the brain. 

Our public schools, therefore, should be scientific, yet prac- 
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tical; non-partizan, yet patriotic ; non sectarian, yet religious. 

Just as patriotism can be taught without partizan bias, so 
can religious truths be inculcated without sectarian prejudices. 

One of Cicero's mottoes, Salus populi suprema lex, is a good 
one to inscribe upon our public school system, * the welfare of 
the people is the highest law.” 

III. In referring to the best methods of promoting the moral 
character of these nurseries of the State, we would call atten- 
tion, first of all, to the careful selection of the teachers. 

The teachers’ association of Northern Illinois, which met in 
Evanston, a week or so ago, held up the following qualifica- 
tions as necessary tor an up to date teacher. 

The most important requirements for the modern teacher, as 
gleaned from a score of addresses, are as follows: 

Must be human. 

Must be a good “ mixer” in the polite usage of the term. 

Must be able to dance, play pool, billiards, and other games 
enjoyed by the community in which he liyes. 

Must be a church member. 

Must be magnetic. 

Must take active interest in civics and the welfare of the city, 
ward, village, or town in which he is employed. 

Must go into society and make himself popular in the com. 
munity. 

Must keep in touch with twentieth century life. 

Must understand the child and get into the good graces of 
the parent. 

Must be dignified and command respect and obedience in the 
schoolroom. , . 

Must get out of the beaten tracks. 

The Old Timer Must Go. 


Superintendent Upton was the educator who advocated the 
employment of teachers who knew how to dance and were not 
afraid to be caught gliding across a polished floor with an arm 
around a young woman. 

The first requisite is moral character in the teacher. When 
Emerson’s daughter wrote to him about her choice of studies, 
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he answered: “It matters not so much what you study, as with 
whom you study.” <A small man cannot cast a great shadow. 
A teacher cannot do work at a higher level than that of his own 
interior life. No formal instruction in morals can ever have 
one-thousandths part of the influence which steadily flows from 
a teacher by nature magnanimous and steadfast. 

Especially is character in the teacher indispensible in dealing 
with very young pupils, for they depend almost wholly on ex- 
ample and contact. To force little children into moral philoso- 
phy, is to make liars and knaves out of them. Emphatically 
true is it of children: 


‘* Theirs not to reason why, but to do or try.” 


Virture in the abstract they do not understand. Goodness 
they know, not as a quality, but as an incarnation. Hence a 
teacher of rich, large, generous spirit, noble by instinct, and 
righteous by training, is the best possible code of law, and the 
only true treatise on moral philosophy for little children. 

‘“*O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces? 

Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school.’’ 

In dealing with older pupils, the need of character in the 
teacher is hardly any less. The graduates of our secondary 
schools and colleges, when they come to talk over the old days 
spent in study, always speak first, not of the buildings, the text- 
books, or the formal lessons, but of the character of their in- 
structors, That is obviously the thing which makes the deep- 
est impression on the student mind. A college alumnus for- 
gets everything else sooner than he forgets the personality of 
his teacher. And as we look back in life, we see that the best 
our teachers did for us, was to incarnate before our eyes the 
simple homely virtues, which are the warp and woof of noble 
living. 

Marcus Aurelius opens his Meditations—one of the best books 
in the world for a modern student—with striking tributes of 
this kind: “From my grandfather Verus, | learned good morals 
and the government of my temper. From the reputation and 
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rememberance of my father, modesty and manly character. 
From Alexander, the grammarian, I learned to refrain from fault- 
finding. From Maximus, I learned self government, and to do 
what was set betore me without complaining.” 

The moral power of a teacher is exerted largely through the 
administration of aschool. The entire management of a school 
constitutes the atmosphere in which the pupil's life is to unfold. 
One of the graduates of Brown University was employed to 
ring the bell for recitation ab out seven or eight times a day. 
He now declires that the best thing he received from his col- 
lege course is the habit of regularity and punctuality, derived 
from four years of bell-ringing. 

When a school is administered in the spirit of impartiality 
and justice, it is giving indirect instruction in rights and duties, 
Candor and honesty in personal intercourse, means love of truth 
in the pupil; kindness and courtesy in manner, means refine~ 
ment of spirit inculcated in the best possible way. Neatness: 
of attire, erectness of posture, grace of personal carriage; these 
things produce the self respect without which virtue is impos- 
sible. 

To recur again to our masters, the Greeks. They had no 
ten commandments to teach their pupils, their religious sanc- 
tions were feeble compared with ours, and they could not en- 
force duty by any clear vision of the life to come. Yet their 
education was so serious and noble, so essentially bound up 
with moral action, that at the age of seventeen or eic!iteen, 
when a young man received the soldier's spear and shield in the 
presence of the magistrates, he took the following oath: «I will 
not dishonor my sacred arms ; I will not desert my fellow sol- 
dier by whose side I shall be set ; I will do battle for my relig- 
ion and my country, whether aided or unaided. | will reveren- 
tly obey the laws of my country which have been established 
by the national will; I will honor the temple where my fathers 
worshiped: of these things the gods are my witnesses,” 

Can the average American youth take, and keep, that oath ? 
And if he cannot, is it not ungratetul, if not impertinent, for 
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him to offer as a substitute a certain amount of Greek, and 
Latin and Mathematics ? 

II. Not only the example of the teacher, but also direct 
ethical instruction is necessary to develop right character in the 
pupil. After a child has learned to admire the right, and to 
do the right, and to love the right, comes the formulation of 
right principles and rules, and the question, why one thing is 
right and another is wrong. As flowers come before botany, 
and stars before astronomy, mora! living comes before moral 
philosophy. Yet inevitably the student will come to ask as to 
the reason of righteousness, and will need direct ethical instruc- 
tion. This latter instruction will depend largely on circum. 
stances. In institutions wholly under private or church con. 
trol definite religious instruction may be added as a powerful 
sanction to the moral life. In some public schools and state 
universities this is generally forbidden. But it does not follow 
that the teaching of practical ethics is impossible. The theory 
of ethics is still in debate among philosophers, but the practice 
of virtue is accepted by Christian, Jew and Agnostic, and may 
be taught in the same way by all of them. There can be no 
valid objection to the use of brief treatises on moral conduct as 
seen in society and history. That righteousness tendeth to life, 
and that the wages of sin is death, is not, and never can be, 
sectarian instruction. It is simply a statement of moral gravi- 
tation, as universal, as pitiless, and quite important for us to 
appreciate as the law of physical gravitation. A text book on 
this subject should describe the virtues which are essential to 
human beings dwelling together, it should illustrate and enforce 
them by the great characters in sacred and profane history. 

In two respects, especially, do the pupils need! suc: instruc- 


tion today. First, they need training for citizens!i.>. The 
average pupil knows little and cares less about the character of 
the government under which he lives. He does not look for- 
ward, as did the Greek and Roman youth, to the service of the 
state, as the noblest possible career, but he thinks of laws and 
courts and legislatures, as instruments through which, by 
shrewd manipulation, a skillful citizen may attain his private 
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ends. Such an attitude is anti-social and anarchistic. The 
worst anarchists are not those who wave a red flag. They 
are those who use the American flag as a cloak for the conceal- 
ment of private schemes and the attainm nt of selfish ambi- 
tions. The essence of anarchy is the exaltation of self above 
the state; the spirit of mob-law ; the contempt and defiance of 
constituted authority. 

This spirit must be conquered, not in Haymarket square, but 
in the public school; not by the policeman’s club, but by the 
teacher's personality. 

Again, we need such instruction to prepare the coming gen- 
eration for the duties of home life. Back of State and Church, 
and school, stands the home, the fundamental institution of 
civilization. When the home is strong and pure, all other in- 
stitutions will flourish; when the home decays, all is corrupt. 

Again, since our country is historically and professedly a 
Christian Nation, we cannot understand why the Bible should 
be excluded from the Public schools. There are opposing ele- 
ments, we know, but they are not the class of citizens which 
we care to hold up as models of virtue and patriotism. If it 
must be discarded as a text book of morals, and daily readings 
froin its pages forbidden, it ought, at least, be accorded a place 
along side of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, as a book of 
reference, if nothing more, All true patriots should protest 
against the exercise of such unfavorable and unreasonable dis- 
crimination toward the Book of ali books. It behooves all 
evangelical Christians to contend for the proper recognition 
and daily reading of the sacred volume in the common schools 
ot the state. 

We admit there are some portions of Scripture not appro- 
priate, but selections can be made from both Old and New 
Testament, to which neither Protestant nor Catholic, Mormon 
or Mohammedan, Infidel or Agnostic, can take exception. In 
order that the rising generation may not learn to despise the 
Book, we believe the morning lesson should be read from the 
Bible itself, and not from a book composed of selections from 
the Bible. There cannot be found a system of ethics in the 
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civilized world today, that is not directly or indirectly, depend- 
ent on the lessons taught in the Scriptures, and to this source 
we may trace all that is “pure and lovely and of good report” 
among men. This, certainly, is not a dangerous book to put 
into the hands of the young. — Historically, it is the oldest rec- 
ord of past time. Centuries before Herodotus, the father of 
history, wrote his annals, all the books of the Old Testament, 
except that of Malachi, had been written, and were known and 
read wherever the Israelites were dispersed We find here the 
earliest mention of Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt. 

The record of time is contemporaneous with the oldest dy- 
nasties, verified as they are by the cuneifurm inscriptions found 
among the ruins upon the Tigris and Euphrates, and the hier 
ogiyphics in the sarcophagi disinterred from the catacombs on 
the Nile. Palestine, with all her old associations, is revived, 
when the traveler uses the sacred volume as his guide book. 

Shall it be said that what the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment foretold of Ninevah and Babylon, when the excavations 
and researches of modern archeologists have confirmed their 
predictions, may not be perused by the children as a part of 
their education in the history and geography of the world? 
There is no cen-orship suggested over the Latin and Greek 
classics, or German and French literature, however objection- 
able may be the pioduction; the crusade is against the Bible 
only; the first printed volume after types were invented; a 
volume recogniz d by every civilized nation as sacred, and, in 
contradistinction trom all other books, is called the Bible,—the 
Book. If this book must be debarred for the sake of some 
tender consciences, then must we also exclude such works as 
Josephus, Pope's Essay on Man, Milton's Paradise Lost, Hal- 
lam’s Middle Ages, Prescott’s Phillip Second, and Motley’s 
History of the Netherlands, for each of these offend some ten- 
der conscience on the ground that private judgment is inter- 
fered with. 


The best authorities on state craft declare, that the ultimate 
ends of the State cannot be subordinated to the individual con- 
science. The State may use religion, not as an end, but as a 
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means to an end. It has to do with conduct rather than char- 
acter. If the will of the State come in conflict with the will or 
conscience of an individual, the individual may suffer martyr- 
dom, but the State must uphold its sovereignty. The safety 
of the public is the supreme law. 

The real difficulty in this question lies in confounding two 
things radically different. The State is for time; conscience, 
for eternity. The State recognizes nothing higher than its own 
sovereignty ; conscience is responsible to God. When these 
two spheres come in conflict, we need not ask which should 
yield to the other; each must triumph on its own ground; the 
State, for this world; conscience, for the next; the State en- 
forcing its own claims, and conscience adhering to the claims 
ot God. 

In all the so-called Christian nations of Europe,Bible instruc- 
tion is made obligatory, and even the Catholics manifest no 
special tenderness toward the sonsciences of those who differ 
from them. The question of moral and religious instruction 
admits of easier solution, in countries where Church and State 
are practically united, but the necessity for such instruction is 
the same where Church and State are separated. We say, in 
America, Church and State are independent of each other, but, 
it is nearer correct to say, they are inter dependent upon each 
other. The Church depends upon the State for protection, 
and the State depends upon the Church to train its citizens in 
morals and religion, without which human government rests 
on a sandy foundation. In the free schools of Germany, the 
Bible is not only read; it is studied. A regular course of re- 
ligious instruction, including Bible History, the Discourses of 
Jesus, Church History, the Doctrines of Christianity, is required 
in all the higher grades. 

Before a pupil receives his certificate of graduation, he must 
give satisfactory evidence before a committee of clergymen and 
teachers, of possessing a certain degree of Bible knowledge, and 
of the positive truths of Christianity. 

The Austrian system, like that of Prussia, is based on relig- 
ion, and is supported and controlled by the State. 
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In the Republic of switzerland, no one is allowed to exercise 
the vocation of a teacher without a certificate trom a clergy- 
man of his own Church that he is fitted both by character and 
education to conduct the religious education in the school for 
which he is designed. 

In Holland all pupils must be instructed in the doctrinal 
creed of the religious community to which they belong, but 
that instruction shall not be exacted of the schoolmaster. 

The Courts of Equity in the British Empire will not sanction 
any system of education in which religion is not included. 

In all these European countries there are dissenters from the 
State religion, and the utmost care is taken to avoid injury to 
the just views of the different sects, and the injury is avoided 
by means of combined literary, and scp trate religious instruc- 
tion. But the pupil in a school is absolutely required to have 
some religious instruction from some person, either the teacher, 
the pastor, or some responsible person. 

Some of our political leaders have been telling us, that the 
home and the Church is the place to teach religion and morals, 
and not the public school, This is very true so far as it goes, 
but what about the millions who receive no such instruction 
either in the home or in the Church? Shall they remain in 
heathen darkness concerning the highest law of morality, and 
the sublimest Revelation of divine inspiration with which the 
world has ever been blessed ? 

Temporizing and compromising politicians are not the safest 
guides in public morals and religion. 

Some thir:y years ago, it will be remembered, the politicians 
of Cincinnati, for the sake of harmony, prevailed upon the 
school board of that city, to adopt the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the religious instruction and the reading of 
religious books, including the Holy Bible, are prohibited in the 
the Common Schools of Cincinnati.” For forty-five years, in- 
cluding the above offensive instruction, the schools prospered 
and pursued their course in undisturbed tranquility. But in an 
evil hour it was suggested, that, either the Catholics must be 


exempt from taxation, or there must be a division of the school 
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fund, to support separate schools for their children. For the 
purpose, therefore, of conciliating the Catholics and Jews, the 
Agnostics, Infidels, and what not, who objected to any relig- 
jous instruction whatever, the board was persuaded to take the 
above action in the face of the positive and significant declara- 
tion of Archbishop John B. Purcell, of Cincinnati, which is as 
follows : 

« The entire government of public schools in which Catholic 
youth are educated can not be given over to the civil power. 

“ We, as Catholics, cannot approve of that system of educa- 
tion tor youth which is apart from instruction in the Catholic 
faith and the teaching of the Church, 

“If the School Board can offer anything in conformity with 
these principles, I am prepared to give it respectful considera- 
tion.” 

Three days after the passage of the above Resolution, the 
Catholic Telegraph, of Cincinnati, the official organ of that 
Church, contained the following paragraph : 

« The first chapter of this school controversy is now closed ; 
it ends with the triamph of law. The second chapter will open 
with agitation against the law itself, in the name of justice, and 
the right that both Protestants and Catholics have to positive re- 
ligious instruction in separate schools. If the school laws be 
modified to secure denominationa! education for all, Catholics 
will cheerfully pay their portion of the school fund. If this 
wise amendment cannot be made, taxation for school purposes 
must cease. Now that the Bible has been excluded from the 
schuols, if the professed Protestants have been sincere in all 
they have said in its favor, they must agree with the Catholics 
in the second issue of this question. Consistency will make 
them our friends in the future.” 

Another excellent authority among Catholics gave the fol- 
lowing deliverance: * The School Board of Cincinnati have 
voted, we see by the papers, to exclude the Bible and all re- 
ligious instruction from the public schools of the city. If this 
has been done with a view to reconciling Catholics to the 


_ common school system, its purpose will not be realized. It 
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does not meet, or in any degree lessen, our objection to the 
public school system, and only proves the impraticability of 
that system, in a mixed community ; for it proves that the 
schools must, to be sustained, become thoroughly godless. 
But to us, godless schools are still less acceptable than sectar- 
ian schools, and we object less to the reading of King James’ 
Bible, in the schools, than we do to the exclusion of all relig- 
ious instruction. 

“We will not subject our children to your teachers. 

“We will not expose our children to association with all the 
children who have a right to attend the public schools. 

“The plain and undeniable resolution of the whole question 
is this; the State or the city has no more right to tax me for 
schooling my neighbors’ children than for feeding them, or 
clothing, or housing them. The utmost that can be granted 
is, that for abandoned children the State may provide school- 
ing, as it provides food and clothes for its paupers.” 

The Christian citizens of Cincinnati protested against the 
Board’s action as in direct violation of the State Constitution 
of Ohio, which says: “Religion, morality, and knowledge be- 
ing essentially necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness ot mankind, schools and the means of instruction shall 
forever be encouraged by legislative provision, not inconsistent 
with the rights of conscience.” 

The whole question was brought to trial in tie Superior 
Court of Cincinnati. It was argued by able attorneys on both 
sides before the three supreme justices of the State, of whom, 
the majority decided against the prohibitory resolution, thus 
rendering the action of the Board null and void. 

The strongest argument on the side of the defense was 
made by Stanley Matthews, a prominent attorney of Cincin- 
nati, who succeeded John Sherman as United States Senator, 
and afterwards was appointed by President Garfield to fill the 
office of Chief Justice of the Supreme Courts of the United 
States. In presenting his argument to the Judges of the 
Court, he paid one of the most eloquent tributes to the Holy 
Scriptures it was ever my privilege to read. Hesaid: “Do 
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jet me say, for I conceive it to be a privilege to say it, that I 
believe that this book, which I hold in my hand, (the Bible) is 
a sacred book in the highest sense cf the term. I believe that 
it is the word of the living God, as essential to our spiritual 
nourishment and life as the bread that we eat is fer our bodies. 
It records the history of the most marvelous appearance that 
ever occurred in human history—the advent in Judea of the 
man Christ Jesus, the promised Messiah of old, whom Moses 
wrote about, and of whom Moses was a feeble type; whom 
Joshua predicted when he led the hosts to take possession of 
the promised land; whom all the prophets foretold, and the 
psalmist sung, and the people sighed for, throughout all the 
weary ages of their captivity and bondage; who appeared in 
the light and brightness of the heathen civilization ot the Au- 
gustan age; who spake as never man spake; who healed the 
diseases of the people; who opened their eyes; who caused 
the dumb to speak, the blind to see, the deaf to hear, and 
preached the Gospel to the poor; who was persecuted because 
he was the living representative of divine and absolute truth, 
and who was lifted up on the cross charged with blasphemy 
untruly, but slain upon the baser charge of treason to the Ro- 
man Caesar, while in the very act of declaring that his king- 
dom was not ot this world; lifted up, to be sure, by the hands 
of men, of ignorant men, for whom and for whose forgiveness 
he prayed, because they knew not what they did; lifted up by 
their hands, but in pursuance of a covenant that he had made 
in eternity with his Father that it should come to pass, because 
without the shedding of blood there was to be no remission of 
sin; lifted up in order that he might draw all men unto him- 
self, that whosoever looked upon him might be healed of the 
poison of original sin, and live. Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world! That, if your Honors please, 
is my creed.” 

What surprises me is, that a man with such a creed, and 
with such high admiration for the sacred Scriptures, should lend 
his influence and eloquence to bar out of the public schools the 
very book upon which his soul's life depended. It only shows 
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how a retainer’s fee, and a lawyer's political ambitions, may 
warp his better judgment. When this same eminent jurist 
was appointed by the governor of Ohio, to frame the Statute 
and Rules regulating the Schools of Correction for incorrigibles, 
and a Reformatory for Girls, of which he himself was one of 
the directors, he drafted a set ot By-laws which made it obli- 
gatory upon the Superintendents in charge, to have “daily re- 
ligious instruction and prayers in the school, and regular de- 
votional services on the Sabbath.” 

“A Bible and a letter of advice was to be given to each in- 
mate when indentured, and again, when the pupil was dis- 
charged, he was to be presented with a Bible and a Letter of 
Christian admonition.” 

If it was so important to have Bible reading and religious in- 
struction in the schools of correction and reform, would it not 
be a wiser policy to bring this moral and religious influence to 
bear upon the children in the public schools betore they be- 
come incorrigible and reprobate? Children growing up with- 
out any moral or religious training become a dangerous ele- 
ment in any country, but doubly so ina free Republic like 
ours. If the principle is correct that the State cannot permit 
and support any religious exercises or functions in conn ction 
with any of its institutions, then the chaplains of both houses 
of congress, of the army and navy, the forts and penitentiarics, 
the soldiers’ homes and reformatories, must all be dismissed ; 
the Bible must be banished from the court room, and fro:n the 
solemn ceremony connected with the inaugural of the !’resi- 
dent and the other officials of the government. The Presicent's 
annual thanksgiving proclamation is an offense to some tender 
consciences, and must therefore be discontinued. Such a 
spirit of irreligion as this, is not only destructive of the tunda- 
mental principles of our government, but it is in direct oppo- 
sition to the faith and practice of our fathers. 

Listen to President Eliot, of Harvard, as he says: "Nobody 
knows how to teach morality effectively without religion. Ex- 
clude religion from education and you will leave no foundation 


upon which to build a moral character.” 
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The National Teachers’ Association in its meeting in Chi- 
cago a few years ago passed the following resolutions : 

First: “That the attempt to separate the cultivation of the 
moral and intellectual powers which prevails to a certain extent 
in the school system of today is unphilosophical, injurious to 
children and dangerous to the State. 

Second: “That in the judgment of this- Association the 
Bible should be recognized as the text-book of ethics, and that 
the Word of God which made free schools should hold an hon- 
ored place in them.” 

Still further and more definitely the Honorable W. T. Har- 
ris, U. S. commissioner of education, says: “While the edu- 
cation of the American people supported by taxes and public 
funds is becoming more and more rigidly secular in character 
and the lines drawn more closely which separate it from eccles- 
iastical and religious instruction, yet the true importance of re- 
ligious instruction is coming to be better understood among 
scientific and philosophical thinkers. Hence all people whether 
connected with one or another denomination of Christians, or 
whether holding a religion other than Christian, or holding no 
conscious religion at all, must admit the importance of the re- 
ligious instruction of the community.” 

IV. We will conclude this paper with a brief reference to 
the duty of the Lutheran Church in this matter. What ought, 
what can she do toward solving this difficult problem, or what 
can she do to avert the danger to both Church and State, by 
the secularization of our public schools ? 

It is certainly true, that the Lutheran Church, through her 
founder Martin Luther, and her great teacher Melanchthon, is 
largely responsible for the existence of the public school sys- 
tem throughout the Protestant world in Europe and America. 

Both national and obligatory education, as understood in 
modern times had their origin in the Reformation. When 
man was made responsible for the religious * faith that was in 
him,” it became necessary for him to read and interpret the 
Bible for himself. This explains the great attention that 


Luther and Melanchthon gave to the establishment of schools 
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for the people. After Luther's revolt from Romanism, he con. 
stantly advocated universal education and urged the establish- 
ment of schools for the masses. While he believed that the 
church was the mother of the school, he urged the establish- 
ment ot schools by municipalities. In 1524, in an address to 
the mayors and aldermen of Germany, he says : 

“Dear rulers, if we must spend so much yearly upon artil- 
lery, roads, bridges, dykes, and innumerable other things of the 
same kind, in order that a city may have temporal peace and 
tranqu lity,—why should we not spend as much on the poor, 
needy youth, that we may support an able man or two for 
schoolmasters ? ” 

He not only urged the establishment of schools by every 
city and village for the mental and moral training of the youth, 
but he urged such a course, as a duty the municipality owed to 
itself. He believed that the safety, strength, and perpetuity of 
municipalities depended more on the schools they establishec, 
than on their armies and fortifications. 

In a letter to John the Constant, who had succeeded his 
brother Frederick the Wise as elector, in 1525, he says: 

“Where there is a city which has the ability, your electoral 
grace has the power to compel the people to support schools, 
pulpits, and parishes. It they will not do it for their salvation, 
then consider that your electoral grace, as highest guardian of 
the youth and of all others needing supervision, shall compel 
them to do so, just as they are compelled to give and render 
services toward bridges, paths, roads, or other matters pertain- 
ing to the public interest.” 

But his plans for universal education did not end with the 
establishment and support of schools by municipalities. In his 
sermon on the “Duty of sending children to school,” he insists 
that it is both the right, and the duty of the state to enact laws 
compelling parents to send their children to school. He says: 

“I maintain that the civil authorities are under obligations to 
compel the people to send their children to school. If the 
government can compel such citizens as are fit for military 
service to bear spear and rifle, to mount ramparts, and pertorm 
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other martial duties in time of war, how much more has it a 
right to compel the people to send their children to school, be- 
cause in this case we are warring with the devil, whose object 
it is, secretly to exhaust our cities and principalities of their 
strong men.” 

There is scarcely any phase of education that was left un- 
toucned by Luther. As one has well said: “If we survey the 
pedagogy of Luther in all its extent, and imagine it fully real- 
ized in practice, what a splendid picture the schools and edu- 
cation of the Sixteenth Century would present! We should 
have courses of study, text books, teachers, methods, prin- 
ciples, that could serve as models for our age.” 

But Luther was too little understood by his own age, and 
his plans were but imperfectly realized. Still his labors brought 
forth much good truit from their beginning. 

Wherever the Reformation spread, plans for universal educa- 
tion accompanied it. In 1542 Calvin organized the ecclesias- 
tical state of Geneva. Education was made universal, and, so 
far as Calvin was able to realize his plans, it was obligatory. 
In 1560 the Protestants of France took up the cause of univer- 
sal education. 

What Calvin did for education in Geneva, John Knox at- 
tempted in Scotland. The civil authorities gave Knox very 
little assistance, and it was not until 1633 that there was a 
legal enactment for the establishment of schools. Children 
were instructed in the rudiments, and in the catechism Thus 
the great movement (which began with Luther's breaking the 
ecclesiastical shackles) of universal education was inaugurated. 
The greatest victory and success, we trust, will be attained in 
the American Union. 


We believe that the Lutheran Church, with her universal 
system of catechisation, is best equipped, of all the Protestant 
denominations, to supplement the largely secular education of 
the schools, by a thorough inculcation of the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. If the pasters and parochial teachers 
will have the children under their training for several hours 
each week, the moral and spiritual natures of the children will 
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have opportunity for development, and the serious lack of our 
schools in this particular will be largely amended, so that the 
rising generation need not pass into life's stern realities “ with. 
out God and without hope in the world.” 

We therefore propose the foilowing theses for consideration : 

1. Every good citizen should encourage and support the 
common school as the best system of educating the masses. 

2. The Bible is the only correct standard of morals ; it 
should not be excluded from the public schools; suitable selec- 
tions should be read daily from its sacred pages. 

3. That no pupil should be granted a certificate of gradua- 
tion from the Grammar or High School, with out passing a sat- 
isfactory examination in morals and religion. 

4. That the Protestant churches should insist upon sucha 
standard, and if the teachers cannot meet the requirements, 
that the pastors offer their services to the school board, and 
if need be without compensation, so that the poorest child in 
the community may be instructed in the fundamental princi- 
ples of morals and religion, which are calculated to promote 
honesty, sobriety, industry and good citizenship. * 


*In support of the positions taken in this paper, the author refers the 
reader to the following authorities : 

A Sytem of Moral Science, by Laurens P. Hickok, D.D., late Pres. 
Union College, Chap. IX. page 229. 

Systematic Theology, Charles Hodge, D.D., Vol. 3, page 356. 

Doctrinal Theology, Heinrich Schmid, page 633. 
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ARTICLE V. 


AVAILING PRAYER. 


By TuHomAsS Retscu, BK. D. 


‘‘And what is prayer? 
*Tis a missive sped by faith ; 
Tis a thought, a sigh, a breath ; 
Tis the soul's repentant cry 
In the ears of God most high ; 
Messenger sent forth for food ; 
*Tis the speech of man with God ; 
*Tis the letter of our love 
To our Father's home above ; 
Incense rising to the skies 
Morning, evening, sacrifice. ’' 





Prayer is a means by which man holds communication with 
God, a means through which the lower approaches the Higher, 
the finite the Infinite. In order that one may intelligently ap- 
proach and appeal to one higher in rank, it is proper that he 
should have an adequate conception of the manner of that ap- 
proach and appeal. There is hardly any propriety in asking 
a Christian whether he believes in prayer. That is to be as- 
sumed from the very nature of circumstances. But it is right 
for everyone professing the Christian religion to ask and assure 
himself as to what reality there is in prayer; on what ground 
he approaches a Higher Power; what he may expect to ac- 
complish for self and environment through prayer; to what 
extent he may hope for answered prayer. 

It is the purpose of this paper to arrive at some rational con- ‘ 
ception of the reality of prayer. 

In order that this may be done it is necessary to know the 
nature of man as distinguished from the brute creation, and the 
nature of God as the Infinite World Power, as well as the re- 
lation which God sustains to the world in general and to 
human-kind in particular. 

1. As to the nature of man we observe that he is above 
everything else personal. By this we mean everything con- 
tained in that term. He is a creature not of circumstances, 
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but of his own making. He distinguishes himself from other 
creatures, by objectifying consciousness, knowing that he 
knows: “Cogito ergo sum,” can be applied to man alone. 
Man alone is capable of moral acts. He does not act from 
blind impulses or irrational instinct. 

Whether we look upon man as the grand crowning result of 
an evolutionary process, or as the finished product of a direct 
creative fiat, we must grant him the power of choice, that 
which is the telling feature of personality. When two motives 
present themselves to the mind, there at once arises a moral 
conflict, necessitating an act of judgment. Motives are weighed 
and while they are not causal for acts, that which seems at the 
time best to the observer, is decided upon. Such an act is a 
moral act. ‘“ The fundamental basis of the true moral faculty 
is found in self-consciousness, which constitutes man into a 
‘free’ personality capable of reflecting on the facts of his con- 
scious life, able to regard motives in an ascending and descend- 
ing scale of value, to choose between such as present them- 
selves as alternatives, and to give the effecting place to any 
motive, not in virtue of its momentary strength, but of its ethi- 
cal quality.—There is nothing in purely animal psychology to 
correspond with this sense of this qualitative difference between 
the alternatives of choice. Animals may hesitate before they 
act, that is, when conflicting impulses within them are in un- 
stable equilibrium. The hesitation, however, at once ceases, 
as soon as any One impulse emerges into dominance, and the 
action follows as inevitably as a moving body follows the re- 
sultant line of mechanical forces pressing upon it. Man, on the 
contrary, can reflect on his warring impulses; he can judge, 
rearrange, and control such motives as may be present in his 
mind, and by his self determining power settle whether he shall 
obey them or dismiss them out of his regard altogether. To 
the objective observer he may still seem to be determined by 
the strongest motive, but as he subjectively observes himself, 
he knows that he is not the mere sport of any motive, but a 
tree agent who has given some particular motive the victory 
in obedience to a higher or lower ideal of conduct, which he 
chooses as the regulative principle of his character. Ethical 
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action, thus, is not uncaused action; it is ‘self-caused.’ To be 
free means that one is determined by nothing but by oneself. 
No animal possesses a self in this higher sense, nor any dawn- 
ing sense of it: and moral freedom is thus another distinguish- 
ing mark of the genus homo.” In this man stands out unique 
as the controlling center of the animal creation. 

Man is again distinguished from the brute creation in that 
he is constantly bound by duty, whether in the sphere of the 
human or of the divine; there constantly looms up before him 
the vision of the “ought.” Here again there is no difference, 
whether through an evolving process God has brought him 
from that which was impersonal to this state of freedom, or so 
endowed him when he first beheld the light of day. There 
was a moment from which man recognized himself in a con- 
dition of relations. This imposing condition of relations at 
once distinguished him as being in a sphere of the personal. 
Animals have not this sense of duty, because in them there is 
not the essential to personality, though sentient. To them are 
present no objects of ideal choice, because of being utterly in- 
capable of them. But man lives and moves and has his being 
in the reali of personality, which at once puts him into the 
sphere of obligations as well as of rights. This recognition of 
duty is alone capable of a rational intelligent being. Man be- 
ing the only creature possessing rational intelligence is the 
only creature capable of answering to the basal reality of per- 
sonality, the only creature in the domain of moral agency. 

Another characteristic feature of personality is the religious 
attitude. Man alone is a homage-paying creature,—homage- 
paying to God, which distinguishes him and places him 
wholly in the domain of personality. Only as a creature is 
evolved or directly created for worship of a deity is his person- 
ality perfected. In the domain of ethics, man recognizes duty 
to man; in religion, duty to God. How the race has come to 
possess these religious faculties is not for us to discuss here; 
suffice it to note that every human creature, from the lowest 
Hottentot to the highest in the scale of civilization, has them, 
and it is this which forms the crowning feature of personality. 
Personality then is predicated of that being which is capable 
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of self-recognition, self-determination, of moral choices ; capable 
of distinguishing self from other objects, of self-identification, 
weighing motives, of rational choices, as well as a homage- 
paying, divinity-worshiping creature. Such a creature is man. 

Personality may develop to higher attainments through the 
lapse of ages to come, but this does not argue that the human 
constitution is not already possessed with all the essentials for 
complete personality, yea, so complete is it, so perfectly inde- 
pendent is man in his higher self, that he may even by the ef- 
fort of will, which is the distinguishing feature of personality, 
arrest the evolution of his moral and intellectual possibilities, 
“That there is such a fact as arrested moral development in 
man is beyond controversy.” * 

2. Now that we know the nature of man to be above 
everything else personal, it is necessary that we also have some 
idea of the nature of God. If man is a personal being, in order 
that he may have fellowship and communion with another, it 
is necessary that that one be also personal; hence we must 
posit personality for God, if prayer is in any way to avail. It 
is not our purpose to attempt in this paper a proof for the ex- 
istense ofa God. But being persuaded in our minds of an 
“Infinite World Ground” an “All Efficient First Cause,”’ it is 
yet proper to have a definite understanding as to the nature of 
such a “Cause,” and for the Christian Theist that «World 
Ground” is first and last a Personality. In all the various 
proofs for the existence of God there are elements which at 
the same time also argue for the personality of the Infinite. By 
these various proofs we are brought face to face with the fact 
that this First Cause is not a blind, unintelligent impersonal 
force, starting with an indeterminate something, “mere being” 
as Hegel puts it, having no attributes by which it is set off, 
gradually evolving’ until it merges into consciousness in hus 
manity, but that God is a personal being. These elements 
thus revealed—the elements of personality—are found to be 
“reason or intelligence and free-will or self-determination.” In 
the ontological argument we are forced to think of God as the 
Most Perfect Being, if we think of Him at all in any rational 


*Jones’ Ascent Through Christ. 
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way. If we thus think of God we can ascribe to him nothing 
short of tree intelligence. In the cosmological argument we 
arrive at a primary cause, which is itself uncaused which we 
find to be an originating will-force. This in turn is strength- 
ened by the teleological argument, which sees design in the 
universe, finding its culmination in the human mind. When 
we look at this grand organism which we call man it is impos- 
sible to think of that which caused it to be something less than 
that which was caused. 

Mind then as free and intelligent must be posited for the ori- 
ginating power of all things, since it is alone in mind that will- 
force has its sphere. Now that we see conscious designs in 
our own activities of consciousness and at the same time know 
ourselves to be personal beings, so also is it forced upon us as 
we look out upon the universe to see designs and adaptations, 
hence the designs of a Higher Personality. “As human per- 
sonality is the supreme fact in man’s nature, the one in which 
he comes into free power and all his highest distinctions, so 
the divine personality is pre-eminently that in which God is 
the Highest Perfection of being.” * 

3. We have thus reached the conclusion of pure personal- 
ity in both the human and divine constitutions. We have 
here reached a condition in which intercourse is possible, in 
which man can commune with God because both are distinct 
personalities. This forms then a legitimate basis for prayer, so 
far as the respective natures of man and the Infinite are con- 
cerned. Before, however, we can have a clear understanding 
of the reality or in fact the possibility of such prayer, it is nec- 
essary to consider the relation which God sustains to the uni- 
verse. The fact of His specific personality, precludes at once 
any Pantheistic idea of this relation. God is not to be identi- 
fied with nature as the result of an evolutionary process from 
simple being, nor with any other mode of revelation in which 
we lose the personal identity of His nature. The universe we 
believe to be an effect which necessarily demands a cause. 
Since no effect can at any time be its own cause we must posit 
something outside of the universe as the efficient cause. 


* Valentine, Nat. Theo. p. 227. 
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Nor would we here enter into the Deistic demands for God’s 
relation to this creation. This represents God as having set 
the world in running order as a mechanic his merchanism, 
after which the world was hurled into space to run its own 
course without providence or care for its well being. This be- 
speaks an absolute transcendence for the Infinite which would 
destroy what we believe to be God’s overshadowing design, 
the creation of personality for the grand purpose of commun- 
ion. This would form a gulf between Creator and the creature 
in His own image, impassable by prayer or supplication. While 
such an extreme separation should not be included in our no- 
tion of the relation of the Deity to the world, “ yet God must 
be before and above the universe of created existence.” 

Nor on the other hand must we conceive of God as so 
thoroughly immanent in, and through, creation, that we would 
preclude the fact of established, immutable laws by which crea- 
tion moves. God indeed works through second causes, Him- 
self, however, the originator of that force which we call law. 
He is not to be thought of as at every moment creating or 
Himself being the immediate cause of every effect in the 
world. We must give place to, and acknowledge what we 
may call regularly established laws upon which the universe is 
run. To this extent we believe God’s will to be immutable 
and fixed, so that we notice laws of health or growth or what 
not, in the world, which are externally producing the same 
conditions. 

But in the world of personality God reigns supreme, yet that 
reign conditioned upon the contingency of the will of man 
whom He has created for perfect freedom. In this sphere God 
is to be looked upon as able to control the thoughts of man by 
His overshadowing power, leading man’s affection, tempering 
his impulses, and all that we may attribute to personality. 
Even as in human kind one personality is often invested with 
an undaunted superiority over another, and, hence, capable of 
influencing another, so we conceive of God, yet in an infinite 
degree, capable, of leading and guiding those who by their 
own power are not willing to resist Him. Here perhaps we 
are in accord with Alexander Pope when he says: 
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** Who ‘ (God) ’ gave me in this dark estate 

To know the good from ill, 

And binding nature fast in fate 

Left free the human will.”’ 
By this we mean nothing more and nothing less than that God 
must, to be true to his nature here as we understand it, always 
keep in accord with the forces of natare which He himself set 
in order, yet Himself moves in and through the realm of per- 
sonality as only perfect personality can and may. 

4. With such a conception of the nature of man as true 
personality ; the nature of God as true personality ; God al- 
ways in accord with the laws in the universe of which He him- 
self is the author, yet related to man as personality to person- 
ality, what does prayer avail for us? 

Stoicism is in part right in this its teaching. “ Like the 
course of a river fate moves forward without contradiction or 
delay, in an irresistible stream, where one wave pushes on an- 
other. He knows little of God that imagines it may be con- 
trolled. There is no changing the purpose even of a wise man, 
for he sees beforehand what will be best for the future. How 
much more unchangeable, then, is the Almighty, to whom all 
future is always present?” The mistake of Stoicism here is 
that it makes this irresistible stream “ Fate” considering man 
bound up in it as any other atom, distributing one intelligent 
soul through all reasonable animals, or in other words they 
made it Pantheistic. Let us substitute the term Providence tor 
Fate. Then it is not difficult to harmonize this conception 
with God’s goodness. Man was not an afterthought in God's 
divine economy, but it was the purpose of God's infinite plan 
to harmonize His modes of operation with the needs of man, 
for the realization of that destiny which man was to fulfill. 
God is always consistent with this plan and it is for man to 
discover it and its laws and demands, that he too may harmon- 
ize his actions and motives with this infinite plan. And our 
prayer insofar as it refers to nature might as well be the 
Stoic’s prayer: “Give what thou wilt, take back what thou 
wilt.” To suppose that God could interfere at any time with 
these pre-established laws of nature in answer to prayer, would 
presuppose a corresponding miracle. 
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At this point we may mention two attempts at answering 
the foregoing: (1) * The universe, with all the workings of its 
natural forces, may from eternity have been adjusted with re- 
ference to the foreknown prayers that were to be answered. 
In this case the natural operation of things brings about the 
accomplishment of the thing asked for. The answer to the 
prayer is as real as if effected by a supernatural and special in- 
terruption of the ordinary course of nature.’ This is, to say 
the least, an ingenious proposition. 

2. “Or it may be supposed as Dr. Chalmers conceived that 
the answer is effected by a divine influence wrought on the in- 
visible and untraceable powers of nature, while yet to all visible 
appearance the uniformity of nature remains undisturbed.” 
This second view di fers from the first in that it represents God 
as a changeable Being, to which proposision we could in no 
wise subscribe. 

There is no need for any of the above explanations if we are 
willing to hold prayer within its proper sphere, which is alone 
the spiritual. If we are willing to admit that God does all 
things well in the physical realm, in which man has no part of 
control, but alone to put himself into harmony with the laws, 
co-operating therein, we may safely retire to that sphere where 
the soul, and alone the soul, of man is concerned, and there 
look for the answer to the soul's desires. It is in this sphere 
that as personality communing with personality interaction 
takes place. In the human sphere we see one personality in- 
fluencing another. The power of personality comes under our 
observation every day. We come in contact with men and 
women in our daily experience who constantly draw us into 
better purposes and resolutions. We beseech superior per- 
sonages for their intervention, their help, their directing powers 


to help us into right relations. Even so as person addressing 
person we beseech the Almighty, Infinite personality to lead 
us into right relations. As such we may pray, and expect 
answer to our prayer, that God may so come into touch with 
us and influence us to saving relations with Him and His great 
and holy plan concerning creation. But while the analogy 
between the influence of the Divine personality upon the 
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human personality and the influence of human personality upon 
human personality gives us an illustration, yet the influence of 
the Divine may be as infinite as that Personality is infinite. 

Yet while this interaction of spirit upon spirit is a reality, 
we must confess that as all personality is endowed with free- 
dom, such interaction, or influence may be repelled. But where 
we come to a realization of our limitations on account of the 
finiteness of our nature, we realize that higher need for help 
which alone the Infinite Spirit can give, and then it is that 
through prayer God may be moved to pity and grief out of 
sympathy with one’s condition, for is not human personality 
moved when approached or besought by another ? “The heart 
of God is where want and weakness are, and sorrow and shame 
that cry for deliverance and pardon and creatures that hold up 
hands of appeal for pity and help. God is where love is and 
love is where her help is most sorely needed.” (Jones p. 254). 
And to this we add that the help needed by the creatures is 
alone in the realm of the spiritual, for it is here that character 
is made fit for its everlasting dwelling with the Lord. It is 
when we thus look upor the relation of God to His universe, 
that we may yet bring cheer to the starving mother in a fam- 
ishing land as she looks, with anguish depicted upon her face, 
upon her starving babe as it cries for food. It is when we can 
tell such an one that it is only in the spiritual universe that 
God is free to come to the aid of His crying child, but that 
the laws of nature are fixed once for all, that we can still per- 
suade her that God is good. 

Tnouzh the hu.nan freelom is complete we yet through the 
Fall have missed the mark, have taken the wrong direction to 
the appointed goal, that is, humanity has not taken the straight 
path to the intended ideal, has become vain, and empty of 
righteousness, yea even transgressed that which was laid 
down for man’s law or rule of life; in other words, personality 
became pervertcd, and now as one personality beseeches an- 


other in human needs, so we through prayer beseech the in- 
finite personality for help, for strength and guidance in the 
right direction. Again, prayer has a reflex value which often 
brings its own answer even in the physical realm. Christian 
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science is not without its fundamental reality. Whatever is 
brought to bear upon the human will with its subtile forces is 
putting in power realities which are not realized by the unob- 
servant. And any means by which these forces are brought 
into play is the direct agency to the desired end. What is 
prayer unless it is the means by which one puts himself in a 
condition where he is open to all the influences which bear 
upon the coveted object? By this is meant, for example, 
when one prays for the full light of any book he reads, that he 
himself brings to bear upon that book all the power of concen- 
tration of which he is capable, shutting himself off from any 
distracting influences whatsoever. What is prayer for health 
and strength but the bringing to bear upon that one object, 
health, all the powers of the will accompanied by hard work in 
the gymnasium? What would it have profited Luther to have 
prayed for Melanchthon's restoration to health, had not the 
nurse and physicians exercised every precaution that the 
proper medicines be administered at the proper time? Prayer 
then, is the most protent factor of man’s life in any sphere of 
activity, in this, namely, that it brings all of his powers, in- 
fluenced and directed by the divine power, to bear upon the 
thing asked for, by quickening all of his spiritual energies, by 
the strengthening of his purposes, and by bringing all of his 
spiritual faculties into full activity—thus making possible the 
attainment of the desired object. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
JOHN OF BARNEVELD 
By REv. GEORGE C. HENRY, A. M. 


All students know William the Silent as the founder of the 
independence of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, but 
all do not know that John of Barneveld was founder of the 
commonwealth itself, and during forty years of as troubled and 
fertile an epoch as any in human history was second to none 
of his contemporaries. As advocate and keeper of the Great 
Seal of Holland he was virtually prime minister, president, at- 
torney-general, finance minister and minister of foreign affairs 
of the whole republic. For long years it was he who took the 
lead in all state deliberations, moved resolutions, advocated 
great measures of state, saw that they were executed, collected 
the votes, summed up the proceedings, corresponded with and 
instructed ambassadors, received and negotiated with foreign 
ministers, besides directing and holding in his hands the vari- 
ous threads of the home policy, and the rapidly growing co- 
lonial system of the Republic. 

The monarchs on nearly all the thrones of Europe at that 
time were mostly figure-heads, and among the few statesmen 
there was no stronger man than John of Barnev Id, and none 
with a harder, a more complicated, and (as the sad sequel 
shows) a more thankless task, than he. 

Born of the ancient and knightly house of Oldenbarneveldt 
in Amersfoort in 1547, the heir of good blood on both sides, 
but not of large possessions, he was a diligent and hard-work- 
ing man from his youth up. Immersing himself in profound 
studies in the universities of Holland, France, Italy and Ger- 
many, he was, at an early age, one of the first civilians of his 
time, and a successful practitioner before the tribunals of Hol- 
land, becoming at twenty-nine chief pensionary of Rotterdam, 
an important post. Almost paralyzed, as the Republic was 
when assassination had done its worst with William the Silent 
Barneveld had been willing to suggest and would have been 
ready to promote conferring the sovereign countship (just 
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ready to have been conferred upon the illustrious father) on 
the eighteen-year-old son*Maurice then a student at Leyden, 
but his clear judgment guided his confederates into first offer- 
ing the protectorship of all the provinces first to England, then 
to France. The offer being almost spurned by both monarchs 
because of the possibility of war with the then greatest power 
on earth—Spain,—Barneveld now propose and carried the 
appointment of Maurice of Nassau to the Stadholdership of 
Holland. This came to pass mid fierce opposition and vehe- 
ment debate and it was after just as vehement urging afterward 
on the part of the nobles and regents of the cities of Holland, 
that Barneveld after repeatedly declining the arduous and most 
r-sponsible office, was, at last, induced to accept the post of 
advocate of that Province. Notice here and now, and remem- 
ber, that he did it under the remarkable condition that, in any 
case any negotiation should be undertaken for the purpose of 
tringing back the Province of Holland under the dominion of 
the King of Spain, he should be considered as from that 
moment relieved from the service. 

Among the very first questions to be at least partially set- 
tled was the great and vital one to Barneveld of Church and 
State. It was inevitable in a country like the Netherlands with- 
out a personal sovereign, that between the new Church and the 
civil government there would be a struggle for the mastery. It 
was three hundred years ago and they had happily in H« lland 
got one step ahead of Spain in that they did not burn, hang, 
and bury alive culprits guilty of another creed than the comi- 
nant one. That one was the Reformed religion founded on the 
Netherland Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism. Across 
in England, Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and afterwards James, 
were local popes, but in Holland and in the Reformed Church 
the simplicity was fairly severe, the dogma imperious, the creed 
infallible. It was the true religion and there was no other. At 
this time and to the end, in’ arneveld’s opinion the question 


of dogma was subordinate to that of church government. So 
when it was asked to whom the splendid old minsters in the 
cities belonged, and the humble but beautiful parish churches 


in every town and village, Barneveld said that they belunged 
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to the State; to the community represented by the states of 
the provinces, the magistrates of the cities and municipalities. 
And the other reply was: to the Church itself, the one true 

Church represented by its elders and deacons and preachers. 
Very well; and to whom belonged the right of prescribing 

laws and ordinances of public worship, of appointing preachers, 
schoolmasters, sextons? To the Holy Ghost inspiring the 

Class and the Synod, said the Church. No; said the magis- 
trates; it belongs to the civil authority which maintains the 
churches and pays the salaries. Barneveld’s judgment effected 
a compromise in 1590, that guided in the appointment of a 
board composed of both civil functionaries and church officials 
in equal numbers, ‘The years passed on toward the close of 
the sixteenth century, Barneveld being constantly employed in 

diplomatic and state affairs, his ability recognized by Kings and 

nobles wherever he went, even haughty Elizabeth Tudor being 
pacified by his eloquence and saying, “I will assist you even if 
you were up to the neck in water,” pointing expressively to 

her chin. 

Contenting ourselves, owing to time limitations, to the bar- 
est outline and the principal events only, we see the young 
stadholder on the highest crest of the wave of popularity, the 
central figure of the current history of Europe. Twenty-four 
years had passed and now in his forty-second year in the very 
vigor of life, his possible elevation to the throne of Holland 
floated entrancingly before his vision, but the scheme 
seemed so fraught with danger to Maurice that it was reluc- 
tantly abandoned by his best friends among whom was the 
Advocate. Of course Barneveld had long exercised great 
powers and become, as it were, the chief magistrate of an im- 
portant commonwealth, and just how much this affected him 
at that time, who will say ? But it is sad enough to relate that 
despite the clear and cogent and well-founded reasoning Barne- 
veld gained only the undying hatred of Maurice of Nassau. 

Barneveld was tall and majestic of presence with large, quad- 


rangular face, austere blue eyes looking authority and com- 
mand, a vast forehead and a grizzled beard. His eloquence 
with either tongue or pen was fluent and convincing. He could 
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pack much in few words always caring more for the substance 
than the graces of speech or composition. He stood the con- 
sistent champion and strenuous to the last, of the civil author- 
ity over Church as well as State. Remember we are in an in- 
flammable age now with these men Barneveld and Grotius, and 
as much as it was possible Barneveld turned his eyes trom the 
subtle points of a theology which had the undivided attention 
of all the Netherlanders and who were ready to take each other 
by the throat on the great point at issue, and that point was— 
absolute predestination. Maurice, a steady church-goer, was 
no theologian and was wont to say that he knew nothing about 
predestination,—“whether it was green or whether it was blue. 
He only knew that his pipe and the Advocate’s were not likely 
to make music together.” 

In 1603 James Harmenson, known historically as Jacobus 
Arminius, a learned and able divine of a meek Christian spirit, 
was appointed to a professorship of theology at Leyden. 
That was the spark to the powder. Then arose in his wrath 
the great Gomarus, likewise professor of theology at Leyden 
since 1594, the leader of the severe Calvinistic party, and the 
declared adversary of Arminianism which with all the powers of 
splendid eloquence, profound learning, and the intense bigotry 
of conviction, he denounced as horrible heresy. Arminius, 
“condemned by others,” as Grotius says, “ condemned none,” 
and in the midst of the radies theologorum from which the 
amiable and learned Mclanchthon in his day prayed to be de- 
livered, Arminius died. But Arminianism did not die. Its 
principles found their way in the masses and began to be in- 
ternally developed. Originally taken to mean the assertion of 
universal grace and conditional election, it gradually came to 
denote a much more comprehensive tendency of liberality both 
in religion and morals. To the Gomarists the symbolical 
books explained Scripture absolutely ; while the Arminians 
waved the flag of exegetical freedom and would be bound by 
the symbolical books only in so far as they agreed with Scrip- 
ture. Hot Gospellers of the Church Militant three hundred 
years ago indeed were those Dutchmen. But serene amid 
that passionate throng, clear, steady, star-like, was the Advo- 
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cate, animated by the guiding principle that he was the servant 
and officer of the States of Holland. Like another he 


“bore his faculties so meek, was 
So clear in his great office,’’ 


that he was for a long time in all civil matters the chief of the 
whole country. But the anger of his opponents, secret and 
open, was rapidly increasing. Envy, jealousy, political and 
clerical hate, swarmed about him and stung him at every step. 
Maurice seems actually to have enjoyed hearing Barneveld vil- 
lified, who stood, as he himself wrote, “ to remain good and true 
to my Lords the States, to the fatherland, and to the true 
Christian religion”. 1 hope, he continues, “that God Almighty 
will second my upright conscience and cause his majesty to see 
the injustice done to me and mine.” Maurice’s free-will caused 
him, however, to see differently and along with the advanced 
orthodox party was, and continued to be, a most bitter hatred 
of Barneveld, having a faithful second in James of England, a 
would-be pedagogue of emperors, kings and republics, and de- 
spot-theologian, through whom the Advocate saw as if he had 
been made of glass. Barneveld’s enemies went so far, indeed, 
as to insinuate that his design was “of no other nature than so 
to stem the course of the State that insensibly the Provinces 
shall fall by relapse into the hands of Spain!’ Motley says 
that a more despicable idea never entered a human brain, for 
every word, action and thought of Barneveld’s life was a refu- 
tation of it, and it was his desire to maintain with unchanging 
constancy the authority of the Dutch Government, the privi- 
leges and laws of the country, as well as the true Reformed re- 
ligion. The men quailed before his majestic intellect, they 
hated him for the power which was its necessary result. Pa- 
tient and devouring envy dogged his every footstep and jeal- 
ousy followed him like his shadow. Well does his biographer 
observe that “there is nothing less surprising nor more sicken- 
ing for those who observe public life and wish to retain faith 
in the human species, than the almost infinite power of the 
meanest of passions.” What a strange age it was! Can we 
imagine a minister coming from the Court of St. James pro- 
vided with more than seven vials of theological wrath and de- 
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livering long serinons upon abstruse points of divinity with ec- 
clesiastical history before the States-General in accordance with 
elaborate instructions drawn up by his sovereign with his own 
hand ? 

We are now prepared to view more closely that contest 
which the Advocate was called to wage—a personal and _ polit- 
ical one, but fought to the finish with weapons taken from ec- 
clesiastical arsenals. It was now an unequal contest, for the 
great captain of the country and of his time, the Son of Wil- 
liam the Silent, in the fulness of his fame and the vigor of his 
years, had taken his place as the chieftain of the Contra-Re- 
monstrants. Maurice and Barneveld were now in a death-grap- 
ple. The Contra-Remonstrants whom Maurice headed—who 
were they? They were the Gomarists referred to a few lines 
back,while the Arminians were the Remonstrants so-called for 
their having presented a Remonstrantia consisting of five ar- 
ticles to the estates ot Holland and West Friesland. Here are 
the celebrated five points of Arminianism: 1. That God from 
all eternity predestinated to eternai life those who tle foresaw 
would have permanent faith in Christ. 2. That Christ died for 
all mankind and not simply for the elect. 3. That man of him- 
self and by the power of his free-will cannot do or think any- 
thing good and, hence, requires regeneration by the Holy Spirit. 
4. That the grace of God though not irresistible, is the begin- 
ning, the progress, the perfection of everything a good man does 
or thinks. 5. That those who are grafted into Christ and par- 
take of His vivifying spirit have the means by which to fight 
against Satan, sin and the world and their own flesh, and to 
obtain victory by the aid on the Holy Spirit implying, of 
course, the possibility of falling from Divine grace just as the 
fourth implies the possibility of the resistance of Divine grace. 
O that the pages of European history were not blotted with 
the wretched recital of the sectarian quarrels which once cursed 
every country! O the bitter hatreds! Think of Protestants in 
Germany, England and France not only in a life and death 
struggle with Catholics but also seeking to exterminate one 
another. Nor are the Netherlands backward in entering the 
same bloody arena. Two professors at the University of Ley- 
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den take sides on the eternal question of fate and free-will. 
The disciples of each line up into two separate camps; the 
controversy waxes hot, and the dispute vitriolic. The one 
only true Church, the Reformed Church of Holland, is split 
into two hostile sects with feelings toward each other anything 
but as soft as the oil which once ran down Aaron's beard. 
Who is to solve this question? It is as old as Job and as in- 
soluble as the Sphinx. Among the Hebrews, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Mohammedans, and the Christians it has puzzled 
men and severely tested the mental powers of thinkers. The 
astute Dutchmen were no exception but unfortunately the de- 
bate took an especially hateful form. The partisans of free- 
will insisted that ifa man does not act from free-will, if his 
acts are foreordained by a Divine power which he cannot re- 
sist, then there can be no human responsibility for them, and 
to say that for sins thus foreordained men are to be punished 
is to deny the goodness of God. 

On the other hand, the partisans of predestination insisted 
that nothing can take place without the foreknowledge and or- 
dinance of God; that to deny this is to deny His omniscience 
and omnipotence. The debate, of course, went on from bad 
to worse until it became a disease, “a disease which speedily 
took an acute form breaking out here and there into mob mur- 
ders.” 

Nor must we torget the miserable complication of religious 
question and political struggle. We must remember that 
Maurice wished to make himself virtually a monarch and that 
for reasons which seemed to him good and sufficient. Barne- 
veld had been opposed to this, and this action of the leaders of 
republican tendency headed by Barneveld led to bitter hatred 
between them. Right then and there it was that Maurice saw 
in this wretched struggle between Calvinism and Arminianism 
his opportunity. He saw that the Gomarists had the populace 
on their side. As we have seen, he neither krew nor cared for 
the doctrines of the Contra-Remonstrants, but they were get- 
ting the upper hand, and that was enough for him as a poli- 
tician. He tied his course to theirs, became the firm ally of 
fanatical peasants and their clerical managers, and went in 
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solemn state to the divine service at the Cloister Church ac- 
companied by thousands who vainly attempted to gain admis- 
sion into the overflowing aisles while the Great Church was 
comparatively empty, only a few hundred worshiping there. 
Yet, stranger than fiction, no one disputed the obligation of 
all parties to maintain the Reformed religion. But the question 
was whether the Five Points were inconsistent with the Re- 
formed religion. Barneveld was no theologian, but he believed 
himself to be a Christian, and he certainly was a thoughtful 
and humble one. He did not profess to pierce behind the veil 
and arrogantly read the thoughts of the Almighty. The demand 
of party malice sunk men to an abysmal depth when they 
could accuse of treason a man who hoped for religious tolera- 
tion. What would we think of a man over seventy writing as 
follows: “Believe and cause others to believe, that I am, and 
with the grace of God hope to continue, an upright patriot as 
I have proved myself to be in the last forty-two years spent in 
the public service. In the matter of different religious points 
I remain of the opinions which I have held for more than fifty 
years, and in which I hope to live and die, to wit, that a good 
Christian man ought to believe that he is predestined to eter- 
nal salvation through God's grace, giving for reasons that he 
through God’s grace has a firm belief that his salvation is 
founded purely on God’s grace and the expiation of our sins 
through our Saviour Jesus Christ, and that if he should fall 
into any sins his firm trust is that God will not let him persist 
in them, but mercifully turn him to repentance, so that he may 
continue in the same belief to the last.” 

Maurice could settle mooted points very cavalierly. His 
father had been raised to power by the strict Calvinists and he 
meant to stand by those who had always sustained William 
the Silent. “For this religion my father lost his life, and this 
religion will I defend,” said he. 

“ You hold then,” said Barneveld, “that the Almighty has 
created one child for damnation and another for salvation, and 
you wish this doctrine to be publicly preached.” 

“Did you ever hear any one preach that ?” replied the Prince. 

“If they don’t preach it, it is their inmost conviction,” said 
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the other. And he proceeded to prove his position by copious 
citations. “And suppose our ministers do preach this doctrine, 
is there anything strange in it, any reason why they should not 
do so?” 

The Advocate expressed his amazement and horror at the 
idea. ‘“ But does not God know from all eternity who is to be 
saved and who is to be damned; and does He create men for 
any other end than that to which He knows from eternity they 
will come?” And so they enclosed themselves in the eternal 
circle out of which it was probable that neither the soldier nor 
the statesman would svon find an issue. 

“IT am no theologian,” said Barneveld at last, breaking off 
the discussion. 

“ Neither am I,” said the Stadholder. “So let the parsons 
come together. Let the Synod assemble and decide the ques- 
tion. Thus we shall get out of all this.” 

And the Synod did assemble, called a prodigious piece of 
machinery, the famous Synod of Dort, beginning on the thir- 
teenth of November, 1618, and continuing until the ninth of 
May, 1619. It held one hundred and eighty sessions, all the 
doings of which have been recorded in chronicles innumerable. 
“Words, words, words.” Things had already come to such 
a pass in the preceding August (1618) that Maurice on the 
crest of a wave of popularity and in the current of fanaticism 
had been able to arrest Barneveld and Grotius and send them 
to prison. Behold the lengths to which religious bigotry can 
go as you see John of Barneveld, a statesman renowned through- 
out Europe, his whole life full of high service to his country, 
his religious views tolerant, at the age of seventy-two stooping 
with age and leaning on.a staff, carried to prison! It was the 
old fable of the sick lion and the beasts coming and heaping 
all sorts of indignities upon it, even the ass flinging its heels 
into its face. Europe rang with the news ; villanous lampoons 
and libels were showered ; his relatives could not appear on 
the streets without being exposed to insults and without hear- 
ing scurrilous and obscene verses against their father and them- 
selves in which neither sex nor age was spared. Lies and li- 
bels along with calumnies and caricatures did their dirty, dev- 
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ilish, damnable work ; the Republic became meanly and shame- 
lessly lunatic, while “ many who had been promoted by him 
to high places,” says a contemporary, “and were wont to wor- 
ship him as a God in hope that he would lift them up still 
higher, now deserted him and ridiculed him and joined the 
rest of the world in heaping dirt upon him.” 

On the third day of his imprisonment the venerable states- 
man wrote this letter to his family : 

“My very dear wife, children, children-in-law, and grand- 
children, I know that you are sorrowful for the troubles which 
have come upon me, but I beg of you to seek consolation from 
God the Almighty and to comfort each other. I know before 
the Lord God of having given no single lawful reason for the 
misfortunes which have come upon me, and I will with patience 
await from His divine hand and from my lawful superiors a 
happy issue, knowing well that you and my other well-wishers 
will with your prayers and good offices do all that you can to 
that end. And so, very dear wife, children, children-in-law, 
and grand-children, | commend you to God's holy keeping. 

“Your dear husband, father, father-in-law, and grand-father, 

“JOHN OF BARNEVELD.” 

The result of the Synod of Dort was a foregone conclusion. 
It was packed from the beginning ; its proceedings determined 
by intimidation and intrigue rather than by discussion, the Ar- 
minians having little chance and being simply outclamored 
and voted down. The assembly was at once accuser and judge ; 
the five articles of Arminianism were condemned; two hun- 
dred Remonstrant ministers were deposed, being told that to 
oppose the Synod was to rebel against the Holy Spirit, while 
those among them who would not promise to keep silent were 
banished. 

The way was now open to dispose of Barneveld who for 
nearly seven months had sat with no charges brought against 
him and whose trial did not begin until the seventh of March. 
The court which tried him was composed largely of enemies 
who up tothe first of May had examined him in all about 
sixty times, apparently having waited until the devout and 
spiritually-minded, heavenly-minded Synod of Dort had de- 
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clared a'l Arminians guilty of pestilent errors and corrupters of 
the true faith and their doctrines damnable. 

Sunday afternoon, May 12th, about half past five o'clock, 
John of Barneveld enfeebled by age, physical illness, and by 
the exhaustion of a long imprisonment, heard his sentence from 
twenty-four judges dooming him to a traitor’s death, judges 
who were unborn when he with other patriotic youths had 
faced the terrible legions of Alva in defence of the Fatherland, 
and who but for such labors, courage, wisdom, and sacrifices, 
might never have had a Fatherland to serve, or a judgment- 
seat on which to pronounce condemnation. 

In his last letter to his family he announces the heavy and 
sorrowful tidings and that he must prepare himself to die to- 
morrow, and then continues: 

“IT console myself in God the Lord, who knows all hearts 
and will judge all men. I beg you all together to do the same. 
I have steadily and faithfully served my Lords, the State of 
Holland and their nobles and cities. Live together in love 
and peace. Pray for me to Almighty God who will graciously 
h old us all in his holy keeping.” 

At half-past nine o’clock on Monday, the 13th of May, 1619, 
the old statesman stood upon a prepared scaffold and calmly 
surveyed the scene. Lifting his eyes to heaven he was heard 
to murmur, “OQ God, what does man come to?” Then he 
said bitterly once more: “ This, then, is the reward of forty 
years’ service to the State?’’ Maurice was not there and 
from him Barneveld neither asked, nor allowed any of his 
family or friends to ask, pardon. As Mark Antony said of 
Brutus, “The elements were so mixed in him that nature 
might stand up and say to all the world, ‘ This was a man.’” 

He knelt upon the bare planks of the scaffold for fifteen 
niinutes during the prayer, and neither master, John of Barne- 
veld, nor man, John Franken, true Stoics and Hollanders both, 
shed a single tear. His last words to the people in a loud, 
firm voice were: “ Men, do not believe that I am a traitor to 
the country. I have ever acted uprightly and loyally as a good 
patriot, and as such I shall die.’’ As he drew the cap over his 
eyes he prayed: “Christ shail be my guide. O Lord, my 
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heavenly Father, receive my spirit.”” Kneeling with his face 
toward his own house, Barneveld said to the executioner: “Be 
quick about it! Be quick.” The executioner severed the head 
at a single blow. Into a box of rough unplaned boards origi- 
nally prepared as a coffin for a pardoned murderer, his body 
and head were huddled, a box upon which on that very morn- 
ing two ruffianly soldiers on that very scaftold had been throw- 
ing dice. The body was subsequently granted as a boon to 
the widow and children that it might be taken thence and de- 
cently buried in the family vault at Amersfoorst where it had 
first been held in arms seventy-two years before. 


= <> = — 


ARTICLE VII 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
By PROFESSOR EDWIN M. BowEN, Pu. D. 


A few summers ago I visited the historic old town of Con- 
cord, the literary Mecca of New England. Few places in 
America are richer in historic association, or have more inter- 
esting literary traditions clustering about them, than this quaint, 
typical New England town. Every true American must feel 
his breast swell with patriotism as he visits Lexington and 
Concord and observes on all sides the many reminders of our 
hard fought battles for American Independence. At the bridge 
hard by the town are two monuments marking the spot :— 


‘““Where once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. ”’ 


But the literary traditions and associations of the place are 
quite as interesting as the historic. What a group of names 
famous in the history of American literature occurs to our 
minds at the very mention of Concord! How the pulse is 
quickened and the imagination kindled as soon as we set foot 
on the ground once daily trod by men and women whose names 
loom large in our literary annals! Of these, however, none 
has greater drawing power than Emerson whose haunts and 
last resting place in Sleepy Hollow are almost as much fre- 
quented as Mount Vernon. 
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A man may choose the place of his residence, but he has no 
choice as to his birthplace. Nature was kind to the seer of 
Concord, in permitting him to be born in Boston (near the 
place he esteemed above all others), where the sweet light of 
this world greeted his eyes now a century agone. His father, 
Reverend Witliam Emerson, was pastor of a church in Boston 
at the time of the child’s birth. Emerson’s ancestors for sev- 
eral generations back were of the clerical order. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that Ralph Waldo should have inherited a dis- 
position almost angelic, which he is reputed to have possessed. 
He is said to have been so naturally good that he hardly knew 
temptation and was acquainted with the effect of evil in others 
only by observation. We are told that he had no personal ex- 
perience of the tendency to evil in human nature, that ne was 
so far from being virtuous that he was pure and good spontan- 
eously, like beings that cannot sin. If then it be true, as re- 
ported, that Emerson was that rare phenomenon, a man of pure 
human innocence who always turned a deaf ear to the siren 
voice of sin so fascinating to ordinary mortals, small wonder 
that he made a profound impression on his disciples and was 
regarded as almost outside the pale of moral law. 

His father dying when young Emerson was but eight years 
old, his aunt Mary Moody Emerson and her friend Sarah Brad- 
ford, both women of singular earnestness and fine classical 
scholarship, prepared the boy for college. At the tender age 
of fourteen he entered Harvard. There he applied himself dili- 
gently of course, but did not distinguish himself above his fel- 
lows. He showed a fondness for the classics, but disliked 
mathematics. Montaigne and the poets he read with keen 
zest. He did not confine himself to the curriculum in his in- 
tellectual training. He acted on the principle enunciated later 
in his jife: “What we do not call education is more gracious 
than what we do call so.” It is significant that the office of 
class poet fell to his lot on the occasion of his graduation. 

After his graduation Emerson began to teach school for a 
livelihood, (an occupation which countless young men and 
women fall back upon to tide over an impecunious period of 
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indecision). After two years’ experience at teaching he de- 
cided to prepare himself in obedience to a call to the ministry. 
After studying under the direction of Dr. William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Emerson was ready to enter the Unitarian pulpit when 
only twenty years old. But at this juncture failing health com- 
pelled him to seek a milder climate; and so he spent the follow- 
ing winter or two in South Carolina and Florida) He preached 
several times during his sojourn in the South and, upon his re- 
turn home in 1826, he was “approbated to preach.” After 
several trial sermons preached at various points in his native 
state, he received a call to the pastorate of the Second Church, 
in Boston. 

Emerson had scarccly become sctted as a minister in Boston 
before a dark shadow was thrown across his path by the early 
death of his wife, in 1852, after three all too brief years of mar- 
ried life. A few months after this sad event, perplexed by 
theological doubts concerning the Lord's Supper, he resigned 
his pastorate and determined to strike out in a new ficld where 
he would be untrammeled by religious traditions and free to 
think and act as his conscience dictated. 

He thereupon visited Europe. Here he met a number of 
distinguished men of letters including Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Landor, De Quincey, and Carlyle. Of these his acquaintance 
with Carlyle ripened into a friendship which was fostered by a 
correspondence till death. In the winter of 1833-4 Emerson 
returned to America with his mind brimful of impressions and 
his heart of inspiration. He settled in Concord, taking up his 
residence in the * Old Manse.” This quaint, old fashioned 
gambrel-roof house (still standing) was buit years ago for 
Emerson's grandfather, the shepherd of the Concord flock ; and 
in one of its rooms Emerson wrote * Nature,"” and it is inter- 
esting to note in passing that Hawthorne later wrote his 
famous * Mosses from an Old Manse” 1n this same room, 

Immediately on his retura to his native heath Emerson de- 
cided to appear in a new role, that of a Lyceum lecturer. This 
role was destined to be his vocation for the next forty six years. 
In his early vepertozse he included such subjects as “ Water,” 
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“The Relation of Man to the Globe,” “ Michael Angelo,” 
“Milton,” « Luther,” « George Fox,” and Edmund Burke.” In 
these lectures are contained the germs of many of the thoughts 
which our author afterwards expanded into separate produc- 
tions, both prose and verse. 

If it be true, according to Holmes’s dictum, that men con- 
sciously or unconsciously describe themselves in the characters 
they draw, Emerson must have found sympathy and congenial- 
ity in the great men he made the subjects of his early lectures. 
It is no tax on our faith to believe our bard had a spirit akin to 
that of the great Puritan poet of England in the stress he placed 
upon the purity of life and nobility of character. It is evident 
he was like him in certain external circumstances of life, as, 
for instance, his early experience as a school-master, the aban- 
donement of the clerical office trom conscientious scruples and 
the sad bereavement of his early married life. This tact, though 
only a coincidence, may have exerted some influence on Em- 
erson and stimulated his development in the direction whence 
Milton drew his inspiration. 

“Itisthe prerogative of this great man,” says Emerson in 
his lecture on Milton, « to stand at this hour toremost of all men 
in literary history, and so (shall we not say ?) of all men in the 
power to inspire. Virtue goes out of him into others.” * * 
* «He ts identified in the mind with all select and holy im- 
ages, with the supreme interests of the human race.”"—* Better 
than any other he has discharged the office of every great man, 
namely, to raise the idea of man in the minds of his contem- 
poraries and of posterity—to draw after nature life of man, ex- 
hibiting such a composition of grace, of strength, and of virtue 
as poet had not described nor hero lived. Human nature in 
these ages is indebted to him for its best portrait. Many philo- 
sophers in England, France and Germany have formally dedi- 
cated their study to this problem; and we think it impossible 
to recall one in those centuries who communicates the same 
vibration of hope, of self-reverance, of piety, of delight in 
beauty, which the name of Milton awakens.” 

From Concord Emerson made frequent excursions on his 
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lecturing tours. He departed from his beaten path of lectures 
when he delivered, in 1835, in Boston, a course on English 
literature, and during the following year on the history of 
phiiosophy. Later he delivered a course on human culture. 
Some of his popular lectures he subsequently recast and pub- 
lished under the title of “ Essays and Addresses.” He kept 
his time occupied during these years with Lyceum work, and 
his services as a public speaker were much in request on special 
occasions. 

In 1836, Emerson published anonymously a slender volume 
of essays, entitled “ Nature.” This was the first sheaf of his 
intellectual harvest, the first fruits of his authorship. Though 
he withheld his name from the title-page, he could not conceal 
his identity, despite the fact that the style of the book was 
quite unlike that of his public lectures. However, this little 
literary waif did not meet with a cordial reception from the 
reading public. The contents of the volume were vague and 
indefinite, mystical and obscure. The thought soared into cloud- 
land and proved incomprehensible to most of the critics. The 
uninitiated could not understand the book and so did not read it; 
and, however much the esoterists might revel in it, they were 
not numerous enough to make the venture a financial success. 
Consequently the sales amounted only to 500 copies in twelve 
years. 

“ Nature” is a kind of prose poem, like most of Emerson's 
essays, and is divided into eight chapters containing the au- 
thor’s impressions of the various aspects of his subject. After 
a delirious outbreak in which he loses himself in the contem- 
plation of his theme, he discovers himself and addresses him- 
self to the proposition of considering nature in the aspect of 
ministry to the senses. This chapter he denominates Com- 
modity or natural conveniences. The second chapter shows 
how “a nobler want of man is served by Nature, namely, the 
love of Beauty.” Here we find some of Emerson's philoso- 
phical ideas advanced which he subsequently clothed in poetic 
form in his poem “ Rhodora.” “ Beauty,” says he, “in its 
largest and profoundest sense, is one expression for the uni- 
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verse ; God is the all fair. Truth and goodness and beauty are 
but different faces of the same all. But beauty in nature is not 
ultimate. It is the herald of inward and eternal beauty, and is 
not alone a solid and satisfactory good. It must therefore 
stand as a part and not as yet the highest expression of the 
final cause of nature.” 

The author next considers Language, showing how words 
are called into being first from mature and later become trans- 
formed and exhausted. In the fourth chapter he discusses /s- 
cipline as illustrating the influences of nature in training the in- 
tellect, the moral sense and the will. Then follow two chap- 
ters on /dealism and Spirit, respectively, which prove a stumb- 
ling block and rock of offense to the unimaginative reader. 
Such a reader sees here only the misty vagaries of a morbid 
imagination. The book closes with a discussion of /»ospects, 
which soars far above the level of prose into the region of 
poetry, detailing “some traditions of man and nature which a 
certain poet sang.” This is the quintessence of transcendent- 
alism of which Emerson was the chief exponent. 

If Emerson's philosophy as expounded in “ Nature”’ signi- 
fied foolishness to the man of average intelligence, not so his 
superb oration on * The American Scholar” delivered before 
that learned body at Harvard, on August 31, 1837. This 
scholarly and inspiring address, we are told, was listened to 
with rapt attention by an audience that was wellnigh spell- 
bound by the speaker's eloquence. Lowell, referring to it, says 
that its delivery “ was an event without any parallel in literary 
annals, a scene to be always treasured in the memory for its 
picturesqueness and its inspiration. What crowded and breath- 
less aisles, what windows clustering with eager heads, what en- 
thusiasm of approval, what grim silence of foregone dissent.” 
Holmes speaks of it, in his Lite of Emerson, as our intellectual 
Declaration of Independence; and his language is not mere 
rhetorical exaggeration. The essay is a masterly plea for a 
broad and liberal culture which shall embrace the full develop- 
ment of all the faculties. The general verdict of the auditors 
was that that address could never be forgotten, which burst 
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upon their ears like a clarion note calling to a broader, fuller 
and nobler life. 

The following year Emerson delivered an address before the 
Divinity College in Cambridge which proved a rude shock to 
the orthodox thinkers of the world and threw them into a par- 
oxysm of excitement. This address was in sharp contrast to 
the memorable address of the year before. Yet'the unorthodox 
address was the logical outcome of the spirit of intellectual in- 
dependence which breathes through every sentence of « The 
American Scholar.” The publication of this essay proclaim- 
ing Emerson’s emancipation from dogma was the signal for a 
veritable swarm of hostile critics of the orthodox school to 
gather about his head and fill the air with their angry buzz. 

In 1841 Emerson gave to the world the first volume of his 
collected * Essays.” The table of contents is stimulating and 
suggestive: History, Self-Reliance, Compensation, Spiritual 
laws, Love, Friendship, Prudence, Heroism, The Over Soul, 
Circles, Intellect, Art and the Young American (included in the 
later editions). These essays established Emerson's reputation 
as the prince of American essayists. This prose vein he de- 
veloped and made distinctively his own. It is noteworthy that 
he confined his expression in prose exclusively to this species 
of composition. He is recognized theretore in American letters 
as an essayist par excellence. The reason why he chose this 
special form for the expression of his thought is not far to seek. 
A moment's reflection will explain why a lecturer should adopt 
the essay style. 

This first series of essays is characteristic of their author's 
manner and method. If, according to Buffon’s dictum, the 
style is the man, these essays reflect Emerson as in a mirror. 
We observe his subtle wit, his bold imaginative spirit, his mag- 
netic charm and his power to inspire. The thought is driven 
home with peculiar force by the author's wealth of happy illus- 
tration and is clothed withal in crisp, trenchant and vigorous 
English. The essays abound in short ‘pithy sayings setting 
forth the sage’s philosophy of life. Yet here and there we 
stumble upon sentences that are wellnigh unintelligible, mere 
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words without sense. Those not initiated into the mysteries 
of transcendentalism can deduce no meaning trom such pas- 
sages and generally regard them as utter nonsense. An ex- 
ample in point is the conclusion of the essay on history where 
in a paragraph Emerson exclaims: “1 am ashamed to see 
what a shallow village tale our so-called history is. How many 
times we must say Rome and Paris and Constantinople! What 
does Rome know of rat and lizard? What are Olympiads and 
Consulates to these neighboring systems of being? Nay, what 
food or experience of succor have they for the Esquimaux seal- 
hunter, for the Kanaka in his canoe, for the fisherman, the ste- 
vedore, the porter?’ Now, this passage may be perfectly in- 
telligible to the student versed in transcendentalism. But to 
the average reader it is a veritable enigma. 

Moreover there is a degree of sameness about the several es- 
says that is quite noticeable. The subjects, to be sure, differ. 
But on close analysis the thought will be seen to be very much 
the same in all. Each essay serves to present another point 
of view, another angle from which to look at the truth which 
is repeated again and again. An eminent divine used to say, 
after having preached innumerable sermons, that, after all, he 
had only one sermon, only one truth. Certainly this seems 
true of Emerson’s essays. The message he brings is much the 
same in all. He had a revelation of the import of creation and 
this constituted his message to the world. This he presented 
in a variety of ways and under different figures, but the mes- 
sage was still the same. 

Critics have pointed out reminiscences of various philoso- 
phers in these * Essays.” In one place they recognize the in- 
fluence of Plato who was Emerson’s favorite among the ancient 
philosophers. In another place they attribute the original 
thought to Swedenborg, or to Schelling, or to the God-intoxi- 
cated Spinoza. In the essay, * Over Soul,” Emerson verges 
on pantheism in his rhapsodies. But whether this idea is bor- 
rowed or is evolved from his own inner consciousness, it would 
be difficult to determine. The author himself informs us that 
he read sedulously not only the above mentioned philosophers, 
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but many others. What is more natural than that his own 
writings should take tone and color from the works he fed on 
just as the chameleon takes its color from the object it feeds 
upon? If questioned himself about this matter, Emerson 
would probably have replied, “ Every book is a quotation; 
every man is a quotation from all his ancestors—When we are 
praising Plato, it seems we are praising quotations from Solon 
and Sophron and Philolaus. ” 

In 1844 appeared the second series of * Essays.”” These are 
very much of the same general character as the first series and 
embrace such titles as the Poet, Character, Manners, Experi- 
ence, Gifts, Nature, Politics, and Nominalist and Realist. Two 
years later Emerson published his first volume of poems. 
These, however, were not all new Many of them had already 
seen the light in “The Dial,” and their appearance in book 
form did not excite much enthusiasm. And too, the sentiment 
was strikingly akin to that expressed in the “ Essays.” 

In 1847 Emerson made his second visit to Europe, gather- 
ing fresh inspiration and renewing his acquaintance with the 
literary lights met on his first trip abroad. While in England 
his admirers and triends prevailed on him to deliver a series of 
lectures, which were received with considerable demonstration 
of approval. These lectures were subsequetly published under 
the title of * Representative Men.” The men selected as the 
subjects of the essays, it is interesting to note, were men of 
thought and action, such as Plato, Swedenborg, Montaigne, 
Shakespeare, Napoleon and Goethe. Inthe choice of these 
men for portrayal Emerson clearly indicated to the world his 
own affinities and repulsions and revealed his own character 
perhaps all unconsciously and unintentionally. Of the six rep- 
resentative men Plato seems to approximate most closely his 
ideai man. Yet he does not hold up even Plato for our un- 
qualified admiration. 

Another book, “ English Traits,” though not published till 
1856, was also indebted for its inspiration to this European 
tour. This volume and “ Representative Men” form some- 
thing of a departure from our author's customary method as a 
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literary artist. “English Traits” is an attempt at portrayal of 
character. But no individual Englishman is selected and held 
up as representative of his nation. Emerson’s plan was rather 
to delineate thc national characteristics of the English people, 
and in this respect he succeeded admirably. For the book is 
decidedly original, like all of its author's productions, and con- 
tains many clever, piquant observations upon the characteristic 
ways and manners of our British cousins across the sea. The 
strength of the book, however, lies in its broad generalizations 
and in its epigrammatic characterizations, as an eminent critic 
has felicitously expressed it. It is evident to the reader that 
Emerson was favorably impressed by the sturdy, stolid charac- 
ter of the typical Englishman, his indomitable pluck and vigor, 
his deep rooted conservatism, his love of routine, and withal 
his refreshing self complacency and contentment. 

When the Atlantic Monthly was founded, Emerson was so- 
licited to become a contributor. From this time forth much of 
his best work, verse as well as prose, found its way into the 
columns of this famous magazine. Here first appeared his 
poems “ The Romany Girl,” « Days,” “ Brahma,” Waldein- 
samkeit,” “ The Titmouse,” “ Saadi,” and « Terminus,” not 
to mention any of his prose contributions. 

In 1860 Emerson published a new collection of essays, en- 
titled the « Conduct of Life.” This volume contained his ripe 
reflections upon such themes as power, fate, culture, worship, 
wealth, behavior, beauty, and illusions, These essays are in a 
similar philosophical vein to those previously published from 
his pen, and so do not call for a detailed consideration here. 
Six years after this Emerson collected a slender volume of his 
fugitive poems, giving them more permanent form under the 
title, “ May-Day and Other Pieces.” The booklet contained 


some of its author’s finest poems, but little that was really new. 
Its reception by the public was not attended with any special 
demonstration or gush. Nor did Emerson care for this. He 
did not write for the approval of the public or of the critics. 
He acted altogether independently of the opinion of his con- 
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temporaries. Not that he was altogether insensible to criticism, 
for he was not. But conscience was his guiding principle. 

It is not to be inferred that Emerson's literary productions 
were not cordially received. Far from this, they were accorded 
a hearty welcome, especially by the hosts of his ardent admirers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. This was but the natural con- 
sequence from the admiration and reverence in which he was 
held by all who knew him. His reputation as a philosopher 
and as an author was not confined to the shores of his native 
country. He counted his disciples in Europe by the score. 
He shed lustre upon the republic of American letters, and 
though he was not a voluminous author, the quality of his 
writings has extended his fame throughout the world. 

After the publication of another collection of essays which he 
called “ Society and Solitude ’’ Emerson left America for a third 
visit to Europe. Upon his return he published a poetic antho. 
logy and resumed his work as a lecturer. But approaching old 
age admonished him to relax his arduous literary labors. Two 
volumes in his collected work, “ Lectures and Biographical 
Sketches " and “ Miscellanies,” represent the last gleanings of 
his intellectual harvest. Some of the essays, however, which 
make up these last two volumes were the product of his earlier 
years when his menta! vigor showed no indication of abate 
ment. The contents of these volumes embrace a variety of 
topics, but do not enhance their author's reputation especially. 

As we have seen, Emerson was not a prolific writer. About 
a dozen volumes of prose and verse represent the entire output 
of his literary labors. It need hardly be remarked that the 
bulk of his work is prose. Yet his collected poems make a 
good stout volume, He did not produce any lengthy prose 
work. The essay is his favorite form. 

After this general survey it is fitting to consider the question 
of Emerson’s place in American literature. 

Emerson's poetry has been variously estimated by the 
critics, and has proved an unfailing source of contention. It 
seems to have divided the critics into two distinct classes. One 
class holds that Emerson was pre eminently a poet by nature 
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and instinct, and that even when he lasped into prose, his 
thought was essentially poetic. The other class, with equally 
firm conviction, maintains that Emerson was a mere versifier, 
only a poetaster, not a poet. In proof of this thesis they cite, 
with some pretence of right, the innumerable palpable defects 
of versification that blur and mar many of Emerson's pages. 

It is true that the mechanical blemishes of his verse do tend 
to discount Emerson's poetic gift. But the question in dispute 
is a subjective one which, in the very nature of things, cannot 
be satisfactorily settled. Each critic may record his opinion 
and that is the end of the matter as far as he is personally con- 
cerned ; but the question is far from the solution. Suffice it to 
say in respect of the present question, however, that the ma- 
jority of critics are overwhelmingly in favor of voting Emerson a 
genuine poet. 

First as to Emerson's prose. Emerson confined himself, as 
is well known, almost exclusively to the essay. He did not 
enter the vast domain of fiction which at present engaged the 
attention of most authors. He did not even venture upon the 
portrayal of character, except in a limited extent in his * Eng. 
lish Traits.” Emerson did not possess the faculty of definition 
(if that is the proper word) which is a pre-requisite to the nov- 
elist for describing with sharpness of outline the various char- 
acters of his story, so that they stand out from his page as 
clear-cut and distinct from each other as in real lite. Nor did 
Emerson exhibit that type of creative mind which invents char- 
acters, and which sketches scenes bustling with action. In 
short, Emerson could not construct a plot and fill it in with 
men and women of his own creation. 

Emerson's genius was of a distinctly philosophical type. 
This determined the product of his literary efforts. Not in 
works of fiction, but in history, in biography and in philosophy 
did he seek instruction and inspiration. Mere fiction did not 
appeal to him. His favorite authors were Plato, Plutarch, 
Montaigne, Goethe, Bacon, Swedenborg, Socrates, Aristotle, 
Milton and Shakespeare. These were the authors who stimu- 
lated his imagination and kindled his genius, These he quotes 
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again and again as emphasizing the proper conception of life 
and as illustrating the principle of pure living and high think- 
ing. Emerson had an exalted conception ot life and human 
destiny. He realized that he had a message for the world, and 
he was as much in earnest in the delivery of his message as was 
his friend Carlyle. Like the sage of Chelsea, Emerson was a 
moralist and took his mission very seriously, and made a last- 
ing impression upon the world. Though in revolt against the 
accepted traditions of the Church. he dared to announce to the 
world his declaration of intellectual independence with absolute 
unconcern as to authority, names or institutions. Nor was he 
altogether like one crying in the wilderness. He had a large 
following. The world admires a man who has the moral cour- 
age to express his convictions, regardless of the penalty. 

As a philosopher, Emerson’s place is difficult to determine. 
He was not a psychologist. Yet he wrote and delivered lec- 
tures on the natural history of the intellect. He was a seer, a 
man of intuition. He lived and wrote as if by divine instinct. 
He arrived at truth not by any mental process of reasoning, 
but by intuition. Unlike most men, he did not reason out any- 
thing. The ratiocinative faculty was not developed in him. If 
it had been, he would have been more logical and consistent, 
and less of an enigma to his disciples. This is the reason why 
his writings appear wanting in logical connection. You may 
read his essays backward as well as forward with much the 
same effect. The arrangement is not always logical and the 
sequence of thought is frequently interrupted. Nor do the titles 
invariably furnish a true index to the contents. Hence not a 
few readers find Emerson rambling and incoherent, and some- 
times, obscure and unintelligible. The obscurity is perhaps 
due to his idealism, his mysticism; for he is an idealist, a 
spiritualist, not a materialist. His mysticism, too, sometimes 
leads him perilously near the ridiculous and the absurd. But 
these lapses, it ought to be added, are only occasional. 

Emerson’s philosophy offers as its chief and distinctive 
achievement his analysis and interpretation of nature. This is 
the purport of his maiden volume and it is the theme of all his 
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subsquent volumes. Nature in its broadest sense he conceives 
as comprehending everything in the universe except man’s 
soul, and it is the symbol even of this. In nature God has ex- 
pressed in concrete form his infinite ideas, has incarnated him- 
selt, so to say, for man’s development. Man represents the 
highest principle in nature, and the whole effect of nature upon 
him is disciplinary. Therefore, nature itself cannot be said to 
have any natural existence apart from man, and things do not 
exist in space, but are only reflected as from man’s soul. The 
soul conceives the world as one vast canvas, as it were, painted 
by the master artist upon eternity and embodying his eternal 
ideas, \hen nature rises into mind—and its tendency is ever 
in that direction—individuality begins. Nature gradually: 
evolves itself into spiritual man as the final cause of existence, 
and is itself but the projection of a Being in the form of man, 
that is, God. Such, in a nutshell, is Emerson's philosophy. 





But Emerson was also a poet. In his verse as in his prose, 
however, he w’as still a philosopher. Like Lucretius, Emerson 
was a philosopher and poet both at one and the same time. 
But in the poet he is the philosopher transformed. In his phil- 
osophical poems expressing the great elementary ideas he is at 
his best, and is, in a sense, unapproachable. Here he deals in 
general symbols and abstract ideas, and impresses upon the 
reader his majestic conception of the infinite. These poems, it 
is true, contain more or less of mysticism; but, for all that, 
they are masterly productions of their kind. Inthe j ‘zment 
ot some of the most eminent critics these poems are the finest 
Emerson wrote and reach the very high-water mark of poetic 
composition. Of this class of poems suffice it to mention 
“ The Sphinx,” “Brahma,” “ Uriel,” and “Guy.” Yet other 


critics fail to discover any striking merit in these poems and 
derive no pleasure from their reading. They find them unsatis- 
fying as poetry because of their hidden meaning, their mysti- 
cism. These poems are assuredly not radiant with light, what- 
ever other excellences they may have to commendthem. For 
this reason, mainly, they do not appeal to the popular taste. 
They are too philosophical to please the average reader, who 
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likes simplicity. For my own part, I prefer Emerson's love 
poems, such as “ To Rhea,” “Give All to Love,” and “Initial, 
Daemonic and Celestial Love.” Though these may not be 
models of simplicity and clearness, their meaning is not deep 
or far to seek. But whether one prefers the love poems or the 
philosophical poems, is, after all, a matter of taste. 

However, Emerson's poetic output is not exhausted by these 
two kinds of poems. He produced another kind of poetry 
whose “ beauty is its own excuse for being.” Such are “The 
Humble Bee,” “ Rhodora,” “ Painting and Sculpture,” “For- 
bearance,” “ Good Bye,” and the famous Concord “ Hymn.” 
The beauty of these poems appeals to all men, the uninitiated as 
well as the initiated, and every one can appreciate them. If all 
his other poems were lost, these would be sufficient of them- 
selves to preserve our bard's reputation as an original poet with 
a rare gift of expression. 

Yet it must be admitted that, excellent as much of Emer- 
son’s poetry is, it has some serious defects. Emerson did not 
possess a faultless ear as is very evident from a cursory exami- 
nation of his verse. He paid too little attention to the me- 
chanical structure of his lines, to metre. Some ot his verses 
show a cloven foot and go limping along in a fashion that of- 
fends delicate tastes. This result is the logical outcome of the 
“fatal facility’’ of his favorite metre. Like Byron, Emerson 
depended upon the inspiration of the moment to mold his 
thought in final shape, apparently disdaining to supplement the 
product of his genius with art. The labor of the file would 
have easily removed all the metrical blemishes, and that with- 
out sacrificing the spontaneity of the verse. But Emerson was 
unwilling to revise or to resort to art, to polish and perfect his 
lines. He concerned himself with the thought, not with the 
form, acting on the maxim of Cato, Rem tene, verba sequentur. 

Aside from the mechanical imperfections, Emerson's verse is 


open to criticism on the same score as his prose. His poetry 
no less than his prose is marred by occasional obscurity and 
lack of coherence. The poet is sometimes carried off his feet 
in his rhapsodies and soars irtto cloudland. Hence as has been 
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noted, some of Emerson's poems are enveloped in mysticism 
and for this reason are difficult to understand. They smack too 
strongly of the transcendental school, and too often lapse into 
doggerel. Poe who was endowed with a keen artistic touch 
and was himself no mean judge of verse found much of the 
Concord bard’s verse mere jingling rhymes, devoid of melody, 
beauty and sentiment. But Poe could not away with any of 
the transcendental poets. 

Yet after criticism has said her last word, and analysis can 
go no tarther, there still remains a beauty, a charm, about 
Emerson which is perceived more clearly than it can be ex- 
pressed. His wealth of imagery and illustration which seems 
almost Oriental, his breadth and vigor of thought, his delicacy 
of treatment, his terseness of speech and his moral earnestness 
withal combine to make him a favorite author even despite his 
mysticism and transcendentalism. He dwells in a bracing 
atmosphere on the very mountain top ot thought and, as a 
seer, catches visions of the infinite which he reveals to us for 
our upbuilding and inspiration. We recognize in him one of 
the most original and vitalizing forces in our literature. 

Randolph Macon College. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 


I. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 


By Professor M. COoOvER, A.M. 


Corresponding to the strenuosity so popular for robustness 
in physical and commercial life, another phase of virility is be- 
coming popular, a doubtful but debonair attitude toward ethical 
conceptions and duties. Piety and holiness are deemed goody- 
goody terms; chivalry and honor are more robust and virile. 

The historic development of ethical conceptions through 
Judaism and Christianity, philosophically augmented by Hel- 
lenic culture, is thought to be quite inadequate to satisfy the 
keen, vigorous sense of the strenuous humanity of the twen- 
tieth century. The natural barbarian of Northern Europe has 
also consummate virtues, in excellence superior to any product 
of Semite or Hellenic Aryan. 

In The Hibbert Journal for April Mr. H. W. Garrod, Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford, asks the question in respect of the 
origin of the cardinal virtues subsumed under ethics, Christian, 
Greek, 0+ Goth ? 

Mr. Garrod rather disparagingly terms all writers on ethics 
previous to himself ethical lunatics, since they have left unrec- 
ognized the Gothic factor in their systems. He would classify 
such writers analogously with those that do not “ count,” ac- 
cording to the classification of a German philosopher, namely, 
with “ cows, women, sheep, dogs, and other democrats.” 

The classification of Western ethical ideas Mr. Garrod deems 
both inadequate and false. He recognizes, indeed, a debt both 
to Jew and Greek, but that we are debtors to them for the best 
ot our moral virtues he denies. The Gothic morality has been 
a neglected element in systems of ethics. 

The barbarian of Northern Europe with whatever neglect of 
bodily habiliment did not descend on European civilization in 
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nudity of moral conceptions, requiring rules of life and con- 
duct to be supplied by warm-flanneled Christianity. 

The high conception of Judaism was holiness, that of Greece 
was intellectualism. Hellenism in its rapid torward move- 
ment fell, and in falling failed because of its moral defect. 
Christianity superseded it because it stood more firmly on its 
feet, and it stood firmly only because it stood still. It made 
no progress. It superseded Hellenism, but left humanity sta- 
tionary. It conquered in its golden age, the period of the “Dark 
Ages,” so dark as appropriately to be called the “ Black Ages.” 
The gallant, spirited effort of the Renascence to bring deliver- 
ance resulted in no progress. The real social salvation came 
from the North. The Goths brought two cardinal virtues, 
supreme in the category of ethical elements, “ chivalry" and 
“honor,” the qualities of the gentleman. 

Mr. Garrod shows the ethical defect in Judaism. There was 
a man who took to himself his neighbor's wife, and sent that 
neighbor to the forefront of a fight whence he was not likely 
to return alive. According to the testimony of a “ partizan 
historian ” the seducer was a man after God's own heart; but 
he was not a man after the heart of decent-minded human 
beings. He committed a sin that has no forgiveness, not be- 
cause he was an adulterer, not because he was a murderer, but 
because he was not a gentleman. And by not being a gentle- 
man Mr. Garrod does not mean the sin of being badly dressed, 
nor of having a provincial accent, but the sin of being an“ im- 
possible person.” Not to be a gentleman is to fail in two 
ideals, chivalry and honor. 

Mr. Garrod happily chooses for illustration the well-known 
character of an oriental monarch of three millenniums ago, 
without mentioning his subsequent alleviating conduct and 
moral attitude, with which to compare an English gentieman’ 
of the twentieth century. 

For a man believing in progress and the law of development, 
with a keen sense of the rules of comparison, this is a histori- 
cal sin that has no forgiveness. True chivalry and intellectual 
honor would not make such a blunder. 
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This culpability of David was never condoned, but sounded 
the tocsin of moral warning to all Israel. Races contemporary 
with Israel were either unmoral or immoral, but Judaism and 
Christianity have been ethical from center to circumference, 
hence the plain unpartizan record of a historian who might 
have left the sad crime in oblivion. 

Nor does Mr. Garrod think that Hellenic culture ever pro- 
duced a gentleman. The Odysseus type of man is but con- 
temptible, never chivalrous or honorable. Even the “ large- 
souled man” in Aristotle's ethics is but a coxcomb, and in no 
wise a.gentleman. He is no better than the Jew, and none 
superior to the Jew’s conception, for the Greek gentleman re- 
sembles the kind of gentleman in one of Disraeli’s novels. 

Chivalry and honor came by the Goths. These cardinal 
virtues came by Christianity only as a protest against it. They 
were produced through a reaction against Christian ideals, and 
are a negative product against the implicates of humility. 

It is true, says Mr. Garrod, that chivalry has had its defects. 
Duelling is no virtue, but is virtuous in contrast with the give 
and take of “the lie,” and the indecent epithets of parried 
passion. 

Mr. Garrod quotes Scripture in substantiation of his disparage- 
ment ot-Christian ethics. He discerns the lack of chivalry in the 
qualities extolled by St. Paul. To be a“ fool for Christ's sake,” 
“ being reviled,” “persecuted,” “defamed,” and yet to “endure,” 
and “ intreat,” to be “ as the filth of the world, and the offscour- 
ing of all things,” is abject in the extreme, not chivalric. 
Through fear of the pusillanimous there is danger of Mr. Gar- 
rod’s ideal becoming a pugnacious gentleman. 

Humility for a great moral end is not a reprehensible vice, 
‘and insusceptibility to discern it is less than Hellenic intellectual- 


ism; it must be the prerogative of the Gothic gentleman. 

For Mr. Garrod the instincts of the natural man are holy. 
Bread and the circus, the flesh and the world, are inherent 
rights even to the smashing of every window in your palace. 
If man’s right relation to the world is that of treedom and 
vigor, his relation to D.vinity is to be no less in the spirit of in- 
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dependence. Self-abasement is not befitting the estate of man. 
The divine Majesty should be no barrier to man’s aspiring dig- 
nity. The rivalry of chivalric natures does not exclude God 
from the arena of contestants. In the language of Emerson, 
let God be to you “a kind of beautiful enemy, untameable.” 
The Lord is a jealous God, but man should be equally jealous, 
This self-respect, this courageous independence, comes to us 
through the Gothic character. Hellenism cannot give it, nor 
Christianity supply it, nor can a fusion of the two give us what 
we want. To live effectually we need the vigorous. 

We do not decry the gift the Goth gave us, but the supre- 
macy of virtue for value and virility is not wholly a Gothic in- 
heritance. It is sad to be a “ Philistine,” but ’tis sadder still to 
be something worse through moral misalliance. 

Some men have never suffered keenly enough to discern the 
blessedness of the meek. It is chivalric in Mr. Garrod in his 
disparagement ot Christianity not to arraign the ethics of Jesus. 
Perhaps it would not well serve his purpose to arraign the 
Nazarene. 

It might not be displeasing to Mr. Garrod to be titled a vir- 
ile robust barbarian in the flush of physical health and mental 
vigor, though it were better even at the cost of suffering and 
sacrifice to win an experience by which the ethico-religious ele- 
ments of Christianity may become a treasure. 





Of like tendency to the above is an article in the April num. 
ber of Zhe American Journal of Theology by Dr. James M. 
Whiton. In this presentation by Dr. Whiton there is no con- 
scious action to belittle Jesus, but a full orbed desire to extol 
the capacities of man. For Mr. Garrod the instincts of the 
natural man are holy; for Dr. Whiton all the instincts of Jesus 
are natural. Jesus is normally human throughout, and of course 
is the normally human character. Imitableness of Christ, there- 
fore, finds no barrier in too lofty personality. 

It is a matter of energized human endeavor to attain to the 
perfection of the Christ. 

The God-Consctousness of Jesus is Dr, Whiton’s theme, the 
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understanding of which renders accessible the approach of the 
natural man to a natural Jesus. The imitation of Jesus is a 
Christian axiom, but if it be an imitation in the sphere of mere 
conduct, says Dr. Whiton, it is not worth consideration. 

Jesus is fully imitable in his God-consciousness. Conduct is 
the mere embodiment of consciousness, and imitableness, to be 
of worth, must imply likeness to the very core of personality 
There is no transcendence from the human in the character of 
Christ; he is wholly imitable. 

Dr. Whiton denies pantheism, but perfect imitableness of 
consciousness becomes identity of personality. When the 
Christian can perfectly reproduce the consciousness of Jesus he 
becomes identical in essence ; he becomes at one with Jesus in 
more than mere impulse and motive. The core of personality 
separate and distinct from other entities is self consciousness, 
and for men perfectly and psychologically to duplicate another's 
consciousness would be to fill the world with Dr. Jekyls and 
Mr. Hydes. 

The Christological standpoint of Dr. Whiton seems to be 
that of Dr. Harnack’s that the oneness of Jesus with God is a 
unity of mere ethical feeling and character. It is but the keen 
sense of righteousness and the protound moral element that ef- 
fect oneness between Jesus and his Father. 

Professor Royce has no fear of Pantheism, but Dr. Whiton 
is not circumspect in his metaphysics and becomes logically a 
Pantheist, or a possible naturalist. 

Man’s limitations are due to physical circumstances that are 
variable. He is able to give selective attention to but few 
things, and to win the mastery of knowledge over them. 

God suffers no such limitations. He is everywhere, and his 
eyes and ears are ever open. He never slumbers nor sleeps. 
He is the Absolute Consciousness. By extension of preroga- 
tives man may give selective attention to a wider sphere of ob- 
jects. 

Selective attention to all objects wins omniscience, and to be 
attentive at all points implies omnipresence. To be omni- 
scient is to penetrate all relations, and to master relations is to 
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become omnipotent. There is nothing in this series that man 
cannot do, if he have the opportunity, thinks Professor Royce. 
Dr. Whiton says God is imitable in type and kind. With man 
then it is only a matter of degree in his shortcoming of being 
a God. The way is open to perfect divine imitableness. 

But intensity of thought, saturation with a sublime idea, is 
not the way. Mere intellectualism, says Dr. Whiton, is not the 
avenue to attainment. The refined, susceptible, human nature 
must be “ filled with all the fullness of God.” Temperament is 
a factor of large account. Ecstatic intuition is the true way of 
approach to the divine consciousness. 

Speculative consciousness will not answer; the immanence 
of deity is requisite. The emotional element suffusing the in- 
telleci is the conspicuous and essential factor. A high tempera- 
ture of ecstatic feeling is the capable means to the perfect imi- 
tableness of Jesus. Humanity and Deity are one nature; man 
is the embryonic state of the divine. All that is needed is 
more incubation. 

There is more heat than light in Dr. Whiton’s exposition. 
The emotional element is one of nerves. Of course the 
the intellect from the naturalistic standpoint is only refined 
action of fine nerve filaments; but the avenue to the di- 
vine seems to be through the coarser grained nerves of the 
human organism. The secret of Jesus lay in his tender 
emotional filial consciousness. Through it he became one with 
the Father The ecstatic feeling as a product of the emotional 
element in man becomes the avenue to union with God. 

When Jesus from the mountain top of divine character and 
eminence calls, “Come unto me,” he is not inaccessible. 
There is perfect imitableness ; we lack but degree. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold would be pleased perhaps with this ex- 
plication of the divine in Jesus, for religion is but * morality 
touched with emotion.” Schleiermacher, too, might be satisfied 
with this analysis of man’s religious nature. But the suscepti- 
bility to embosom the emotions of the divine Being, and to 
reach God through ecstatic feeling must be lett to the pro- 
foundly natural people of religiously educated nerves. 

Metyphysics may not count tor much in the explication of 
religious verities, but, carefully conducted, may save the mind 
from worse vagaries. 
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ARTICLE 1X. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 


A History of Preaching. From the Apostolic Fathers to the Great Re- 
formers. A. D. 70—1572. pp. 577. By Edwin C. Dargan, D. D., LL. 
D., Professor of Homiletics in the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Kentucky. 

This is the first volume of a work that promises to be by far the most 
comprehensive and satisfactory history of preaching in the English lan- 
guage. The present volume, beginning with the Fathers, brings the sub- 
ject down ‘to the death of John Knox, the last of the great reformers, ” 
The two volumes under contemplation, should they be completed and 
published, will extend the account from 1572 to the year 1900. We sin- 
cerely hope that the author will speedily realize his—and we may say 
our—desire and expectation. 

The book before us meets and satisties a deeply felt need. It is com- 
prehensive, thorough, impartial and critical. It is less brilliant than 
Ker's A’vstory of Preaching, and less philosophical than Broadus’ Zec- 
tures on the same subject. but it is written in a clear and strong style. 
The author has not only used the materials gathered by other toilers in 
the same field, but he has studied the sources of information ; and this is 
the proper way to do in preparing a book on any subject. No scholar 
can atford to ignore the labors of others who have studied and written on 
a subject. Much less can he afford to stop short of the original docu- 
ments and the very matter itself about which he proposes to inform 
others. Should he do so he 1s far more likely to expose his ignorance 
than he is to expound his subject. Compiled books are seldom worth 
reading, as compiled sermons are seldom worth hearing. Both are proofs 
of weakness and degeneracy. We are glad that our author has shown 
the more excellent way. 

The book, taken as a whole, brings inspiration to the reader, It shows 
what a mighty power preaching has been in the intellectual, moral and 
religious progress of the world, It shows that where men have preached 
a pure gospel with sincerity and conviction, and have witnessed to the 
same by a becoming conduct, there the Church has shown the best con- 
dition and the people have exhibited the best Christian conduct. It 
shows also that in proportion as ritualism and the elaborate institutions 
of men have been set up in the Church, preaching has declined in origi- 
nality and in power. The Reformation was a return to preaching, and 
it made preaching the most important ministerial function. 

But besides being a history of preaching the book is also a history of 
preachers. The biographical matter is important, and the estimates of 
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persons are judicious and impartial. The brief description of the rise of 
the national literatures, and that of Scholasticism, are very satisfactory. 
In no unimportant sense the book is a history of Christianity on the side 
of its most potent and practical activity. Lutherans will find no just 
reason to be dissatisfied with the place given by the author to the great 
Lutheran preachers. 

We heartily commend the book, Every preacher should be familiar 
with the history of his calling, both that he may be aided in avoiding its 
weaknesses and that he may know the secret of its power. 

J. W. RICHARD. 


The Devotional and Practical Commentary, W. Robertson Nicoll, Edi- 
tor. The Epistle to the Ephesians, by Joseph Parker, D. D. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, $1.25 net. 

Encouraged, doubtless, by the great success of the Expositor's Bible, 
the editor of that fine series has undertaken a commentary of a different 
sort, which he calls devotional and practical. The writers of the new 
series have been chosen not only because of their intellectual fitness and 
scholarly equipment, but especially because of their skill in appealing to 
the heart and conscience of the reader. 

This volume on Ephesians is the second of the series and it fulfills the 
intention of the editor. Joseph Parker, the author, was for many years 
one of London's most famous preachers, holding in England a reputa- 
tion somewhat like that which Henry Ward Beecher held in America, 
Mentally a man of large proportions, he was possessed of wide sympathy, 
hearty, downright, direct, and, particularly, independent. In this com- 
mentary he describes himself. ‘I belong to all the denominations. I 
would not belong to any one denomination because it does not give me 
room enough,” and in another place he writes, “There are no little 
minded Christians; if they be Christians growing in Christ, they are 
growing towards perfectness of knowledge and completeness of charac- 
ter,” 

His treatment of Ephesians is just what we should expect from one of 
such temper. Dispensing with an introduction, instead of beginning 
with the first verse, he leaps at once into the heart of the letter, remind- 
ing us of one of the Homeric heroes, who sprang full-armored into the 
thick of the fray, “on the ringing plains of windy Troy.” And like an 
Homeric warrior, he hurls huge sentences at us, great masses of thought. 
Here are few well-ordered, clean-cut polished phrases, but most uncon- 
ventional expressions. He almost takes one's breath, startling the reader 
with his forcible bluntness. And that is well. He keeps us awake. He 
is no commonplace commentator, digging for roots, counting petals and 
stamens, like a botanist, but a great reaper, or gatherer of flowers, who 
gives us armfuls at a time. Or, to change the figure, he quarries huge 
blocks for us. These the reader, and especially the preacher, will shape 
for himself. 
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This is not a perfect commentary, even ofits kind. It lacks order, 
occasionally ; it lacks balance, skips too much and is uneven, Here and 
there the author scolds at us, although this indeed gives the work a 
human touch not always found in a product of the study. Sometimes 
there appears to be a straining for effect, with now and then a little bom- 
bast. But then some critics have said that even Shakespeare is bom- 
bastic in places. This book, with all its{faults, will be a decided addition 
to the minister’s library. The sort of devotion here offered us is not hot- 
house devotion where orchids and delicate, tender flowers of piety 
abound, nor the sanctimoniousness of artificial type, but a vigorous, vi- 
rile devotion, genuine and manly for the street and market as well as for 
the closet and prayermeeting. Its practical feature is almost radical 
sometimes, but on the whole is healthy. The quality of the book can be 
best illustrated by a few quotations, ‘Charity is the best critic ; love is 
a judge that seldom errs," reminds us of John Morley’s fine words, 
“‘Charity is the best of all illuminants.”” “When we are more anxious 
about the faith than about the creeds we shall have a real church,” 
arouses our doubt of the author's balance. ‘“ There are some people who 
find it almost impossible to forgive. They can persecute finely, they can 
stand up for orthodoxy six feet high; but to forgive—that is the supreme 
miracle of grace." Insisting that Christianity is, above all other religions, 
most practical, he says it is folly for people to leave the Christian Church 
in search of a sphere of practical usefulness. ‘ He who keeps company 
with the ten commandments,” he remarks quaintly, “ need not go from 
home to warm his hands,” And again, “The only Christianity some 
people seem to have is the power of nursing their wrath to keep it 
warm, " 

One might add many other quotations quite as good as these, even 
better. Enough has been given, however, to show that this is a sug- 
gestive commentary which will prove valuable to the minister in prepar- 
ing his sermons and also to such laymen as feel the need of something to 
help them in preparing to take part in the prayermeeting ;—that is if 
such laymen are not an extinct species. 

D. W. WOODS, JR. 


The Atonement and the Modern Mind. Wy James Denney, D.D.  Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Language, Literature, and Theology, United 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 12mo; pp. 159. 

This book is a supplement to Zhe Death of Christ by the same au- 
thor. Some relevant questions awakened by the former work find con- 
sideration in this volume. 

What is the relation of the modern mind to the Atonement, especially 
to Atonement by the Death of Christ ? 

The modern mind finds itself preoccupied by materialistic and scien- 
tific predilections which come into conflict with the New Testament doc- 
trine of atonement. The book contains three chapters, The first is an 
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explication of the Biblical doctrine of the atonement from the miscon- 
ception of its inadequacy as viewed by scientific and historical criticism. 
The second chapter treats of the qualities of the mind which is predis- 
posed to reject atonement as biblically taught, and the razure of the ar- 
guments which seem to discountenance the doctrine. The third chapter 
deals chiefly with the ground of the divine forgiveness. 

The subject is most ably presented, and well vindicates New Testa- 
ment exegesis on this essential feature in the work of divine redemption 
of man. The third chapter, however, gives overweight to the aspect of 
physical death in neglect of the saving import of Christ's life, and the 
revelatory mission of his character and work. 

M. COOVER. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


These Little Ones Which Beiteve. A Plea for Early Baptism. By J, 

A. Hall, D. D., pp. 150. 

The above is from the pen of one of our General Synod pastors, and 
the purpose of the hook, as stated on the title-page, 1s to emphasize the 
importance of early baptism, The author thinks the Church should re- 
turn to the practice of the early Church, when, as he thinks, the practice 
of early baptism was universal, The appeal is not so much to the theo- 
logian as to the parent, and his discussion throughout is earnest, and 
generally along conservative lines, 

The first three chapters treat of faith, its nature and object, and mis- 
conceptions which the author thinks are entertained by some concerning 
it. He holds that the term faith when used by inspired writers, is used 
in a specific sense. In its nature Christian faith is sz generis. Whether 
regarded in the light of its origin, of the object upon which it lays hold, 
or considered from the standpoint of the work that it accomplishes, it 
stands alone and unique. And this is so because it is Christian faith. It 
is not mere intellectual assent to any truth assuch. “It is the act ot 
trust in God by which we receive and trust Jesus Christ alone for salva- 
tion.” Its office is to unite the believer with Christ, and through such 
union it makes him a partaker of the divine life. It is the gift of God, 
but like all God’s gifts it is bestowed mediately. 

The author devotes a chapter to child-faith, and distinguishes between 
infants and children of riper years. Infants can not receive the Word 
understandingly, and so he apparently denies the possibility of faith in 
them, Infants are capable however of having a “ germ” implanted or 
“infused” which is capable of future development. Faith and repen- 
tance, we are told, are not necessarily connected in point of time, nor is 
their union necessary to the full benefits of baptism. 

Because of the “ germ implanted,” the new life ~ infused,” regenera- 
tion is to the infant a “ germinal possibility." The last chapter treats of 
the benefits of infant baptism, What these benefits are, ‘‘no one can 
fully tell,” Through baptism however a new life is communicated, and 
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the subject made a member of the Kingdom of heaven. Py it the infant 
is also included in the covenant, and made an “heir” of the “ everlast- 
ing promise. " 

This short summary will suffice to indicate to the reader of this review 
that the author has thrown no new light on the subject of infant baptism, 
and sufficient has been given to show that some of the views presented 
are hazy and confused. ‘ These little ones which believe’ after all do 
not even seem capable of believing. It it true, by baptism a germ is 
implanted. This is the work of Christ in baptism, But another act is 
necessary, that of the Holy Spirit engendering faith, “ personal faith,” 
without which regeneration is only begun, but not completed, etc. There 
is much in this little volume that must be commended, It is easy to 
criticise, and the author does not expect to escape criticism, We dare 
say there are few who would escape criticism did they undertake the 
task the author had tried to perform for the Church. We believe that in 
the main, our Church, where she is free from the taint of synergism, still 
holds that by the proper use of the sacrament of baptism there is actually 
conveyed all that is essential to justification. That by baptism there is 
conveyed ¢o the children of the Church, (not therefore ex opere opera- 
fo) through the Holy Ghost, the movements of faith and love, or rather, 
that which is like unto the movements of faith and love, and the signers 
of the Wittenberg Concord of 1536 declare ‘‘ this is what we mean when 
we say that infants have faith." And this is a “ faith pregnant with good 
works, and justifies even before they are brought forth." This is a greater 
gift than an infused germ. Itis the imputirg of Christ's righteousness, 
and the child abiding in this grace can evermore be as sure of its salva- 
tion, as it can be of its own life, as it can be that the Almighty rules in 
the heavens. 

R. H. CLARE, 


THE SABBATH LITERATURE COMPANY, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Passion of Our Lord. An \nterwoven Narrative of the Suffer- 
ings, Death, Resurrection and Ascension of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, in the words of the four Evangelists. Intended for 
Devotional Reading and for Public Use during Lent and Holy Week. 
By Rev. Charles W. Heisler, D.D. The Sabbath Literature Com- 
pany, N.Y., 1905. 

An examination of this neat volume of 141 pages explains the fact 
that a second edition of it has been already called for. A Foreward 
informs us that the work not orly answers to the growing tendency to 
observe the week preceding Easter as ** Holy Week ’’ and recognizes 
the great spiritual benefits which result from a devout and orderly 
contemplation of the profoundly significant and touching events of 
that week, but has grown out of a harmony of the Gospels which fur- 
nish the succession of these events, as compiled by the author himself, 
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the fruit of long st dy and investigation. The volume therefore comes 
as the fruit of an earnest interest and ripe thought. The page of 
Contents presents the successive events, that mark each of the days 
during the period, beginning with Palm Sunday and closing with the 
Ascension, giving an crderly grouping of Jesus’ movements, acts, 
teachings and experiences belonging to every day. This tabulated 
view, exhibiting, from the Four Gospels, the order of evenis marking 
the history of each day, and suggesting the instructive signiticance be- 
longing to «ach by its relation to the rest, is in itself a most valuable 
help to a true and enriching study and meditation. The body of the 
volume is made up of the Scripture narratives of the occurrences of 
the successive days, gathered out of different Gospels and woven into 
a “harmony ’’ int e language of the old version—with appropriate 
Scripture mottoes and verses of poetry prefixed for each day, anda 
proper Collect given at the close of the Harmony. By a large amount 
of work thus done the book furnishes at once a most valuable manual 
of suggestion to pastors and of help in devotional reading to laymen, 
during the days and services of the week which memorializes so much 
of the Saviour’s redemptive work 
M. VALENTINE 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SON’S, NEW YORK 


The Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers ; the Books vf Daniel and 
Revelation and some uncanonical Apocalypses, with Historical Intro- 
ductions and a Free Rendering in Pharaphrase. By Chamberlain 
Porter, Ph.D., D.D., Winkley Professor of Biblical Theology in 
Yale University. 

This is the eighth volume in the series on ‘** The Messages of the 
Bible,’’ now being published by Scribner under the general editorship 
of Professors Frank K. Saunders, Ph.D., and Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., 
of Yale University. 

Besides the two canonical Apocalypses, the Book of Daniel and of 
Revelation, the author discusses six others, the Book of Enoch, The 
Assumption of Moses, The Secrets of Enoch, The Apocalypse of Ezra, 
The Apocalypse of Baruch, and The Apocalypse of Peter. 

A chief value of this book is found in the **Introduction,’’ which 
covers 75 pages. In this essay Dr. Porter discusses, ina very interest- 
ing and instructive way, the Numberand Scope of the Apocalyptical 
Books, their Historical Place and Significance, the Relation of Apoca- 
lypse to Prophecy, Pseudonymous Authorship, the Apocalyptical 
Vision, the Literary Composition of Apocalypses, their Messages in 
their own Times, and their Messages for our Time. Each separate 


Apocalypse has also a special **introduction,’’ in which the special 


problems pertaining to that particular writing are presented and dis- 
cussed. Of these we are especially interested in the introductions to 
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Daniel and Revelation. As might be expected the author follows the 
Historico-critical method, and accepts and defends the conclusions of 
the ‘‘ Higher Critics.’ The Book of Daniel was not only not written 
by Daniel, but by some unknown author, or authors, about 166 B. C., 
but we are told, p. 103, that “ we cannot even assume that there was 
a Daniel in the Exile.’? The date of Revelation is placed at about 93 
A. D., but its ‘‘author is certainly not the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel,”’ (184). 

The book isa valuable contribution to the literature on this subject, 
but needs to be read cum grano, like all the utterances of this school 
of critics, keeping in mind the fact that whatever may be their learn- 
ing and ability, they do not have a monopoly of the scholarship of 
the present day. as they so often seem to assume, and that there are 
still many very respectable scholars who hold, and ably maintain, the 
traditional view of the Bible, at least in its main features. 

The book has an ** Appendix”? in which a very full bibliography of 
subjects is given, and also an excellent table of -Contents,”’ both of 
which are very helpful features. 

JACOB A, CLUTZ. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Amos and Hosea. By Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper, Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures 
in the University of Chicago. 

This is another volume in ** The International Critical Commentary 
Series ’’ being published under the general editorship of Drs. Briggs, 
Driver and Plummer, and to which the attention of the readers of the 
QUARTERLY has been called from time to time, as other volumes have 
been issued. This volume has both the merits and the faults of its 
predecessors. As would be expected in a book from the pen of Presi- 
dent Harper, there is everywhere the evidence of great learning, 
patient research and careful preparation. As would be expected also 
from this same source, we find here everywhere the methods and the 
results of the Higher Criticism- which is so popular just now with this 
school of bible students and exegetes. No minister or intelligent 
layman can afford to be ignorant of these methods and conclusions, 
but it should ever be remembered that the last word has not yet been 
said on the subject. 

A specially valuable feature of this commentary is the lengthy in- 
troduction of over one hundred and fifty pages, nearly half of which 
is devoted to a careful study of ‘‘ pre-prophetism,’’? by which is meant 
the prophetic moment that preceded written prophecy. The remain- 
der is taken up with a discussion of ‘‘ The Personal Life,’’? ‘“¢ The 
Message,’”’ ‘*The Ministry,”? and ‘*The Literary Form’? of each 
of the two prophets where written utterances are the subjects of 


comment. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ, 
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Outlines of the Life of Christ. By W. Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D, 
Lady Margaret Professor and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Duodecimo, pp. 241. 

Dr. Sanday has for years been favorably known as a student of vari- 
ous departments of New Testament theology. We are sure that this, 
his latest publication, will not detract from his weil merited reputation. 
The volume before us is a reprint, mufatis mutandis, of the article on 
Jesus Christ that appeared over the author’s name in volume Il of Dr. 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible published in 1899. 

The work from beginning to end is critical and scientific. In no 
other way could it meet the demands of the times. It is based almost 
exclusively on a critical examination of the gospels, chiefly the Syn- 
optics, but the fourth gospel, which the author regards as a genuine 
work of the Beloved Disciple, is often appealed to, now for purposes 
of confirmation and now for exhibitions of deviations. 

The author’s stand-point is that of a devout personal faith in Jesus 
Christ as the promised Messiah and as the Son of Man and the Son of 
God. As a Messiah he was to fulfill the expectation raised by the 
prophets. ‘Son of Man”? is Christ’s chosen designation of himself. 
‘*This comprehensive and deeply significant title touched at the one 
end the Messianic and escatological expectation through the turn which 
had been given to it in one section of Judaism (the Book of Enoch). 
At the other and opposite end it touched the idea of the Suffering 
Servant. But at the centre it is broadly based upon an infinite sense 
of brotherhood with toiling and struggling humanity, which He who 
most thoroughly accepted its conditions was fittest also to save. As 
Son of God Jesus looked upwards to the Father; as Son of Man he 
looked outwards upon His brethren, the sheep who had no shepherd.”’ 

The question of the miracles of Jesus is examined with much criti- 
cal care. The author is thoroughly convinced that the historical evi- 
dence for the miracles of Jesus is satisfactory, and that the tendency 
of recent researches is to enhance the historical value of the Gospels. 
Very pertinent are these words: ‘‘ Eliminate miracles from the career 
of Jesus, and the belief of Christians from the first moment that we 
have undoubted contemporary evidence of it (say A. D. 50), becomes 
an insoluble enigma.”’ 

The Resurrection of Christ is a difficult problem. It is not satisfac- 
torily solved by the evangelistic narrative. Its chief witness is Paul— 
‘the double witness of what Paul says and what he implies. It is 
hardly possible for testimony to be stronger than this is.’’ Besides 
this, we have the unanimous belief of the Church “that the Lord 
Jesus Christ rose from the dead on the third day and appeared to the 
disciples.”” The significance of the resurrection is found in the fact 
that ‘*as a divine act, the crowning mark of divine approval, it isa 
necessary complement of the crucifixion.’’ 
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Taken all in all this may be regarded as a critical life of Christ. It 
is not devotional, it is not dogmatic, it is not psychological. Every 
essential point in the career of Christ is examined in the light of 
modern criticism. Difficulties are recognized and some problems are 
left unsolved, because the evidence is inadequate and the testimony is 
discrepant, as for instance the exact date of the Last Supper and the 
Crucifixion. But the effect of the presentation is to contirm faith in 
the historical Christ, as the Son of Man and the Son of God, who 
came into the world to save men and to set up the Kingdom of God. 
There is no doubt that such critical presentations do affect the tradi- 
tional view. But it must be remembered that the conditions for the 
study of all theological problems are more favorable than they have 
ever been. We have a more accurate New Testament text today than 
our fathers had. We have also more historical, and archaeological and 
ethnological knowledge than they had. We need not be surprised that 
results are reached that differ from those obtained by the fathers. 
Adoration of the past is not proof of scholarship, nor does it give 
assurance of piety. Christ must be justified before the intellectual con- 
sciousness as well as to the experience of every age, for he is large 
enough and full enough to satisfy the demands of all ages. ‘The more 
his person and his career are explicated the larger the view becomes ; 
and there can be no doubt that Christ fills a larger segment of hu- 
manity’s horizon today than ever before 

We welcome such a critical examination of the life of Christ as that 
before us. The author modestly calls it Owt/ines, and such it is if re- 
gard be had to the number of pages. But it is exceedingly compre- 
hensive in its range of subjects, and it embraces all the great christo- 
logical problems, and suggests a fuller development. Hence we are 
happy to learn that ‘*the writer is engaged upon a larger work on the 
same subject,” though alas! it * is not likely to appear for some 
years.”’ 

J. W. RICHARD, 


The Gospel and the Church. ‘Vy Alfred Loisy. Translated by Chris- 
topher Home. Pp. 277. Price $1.00 net. 

This book has no preface, and there is nothing on the title page to 
tell whothe author is, or what he has done. But from another source 
of information we learn that from 1881 to 1893 he was Professor of 
Hebrew in the /ustitut Catholique in Paris; that in the year last 
named he was deprived of his chair and appointed chaplain to a girls 
school; that this book was placed in the /vdex Librorum Prohibitorum 
in 1903, and that the author has at length been appointed toa chair in 
Ecole des Hautes E-tudes, where he enjoys academic freedom. 

The book belongs to the so-called //dera? theological literature of 
the present age. After an /utroduction of twenty-two pages it dis- 
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cusses: I. The Sources of the Gospels; II]. The Kingdom of Heaven; 
Ill. The Son of God; IV. The Church; V. The Christian Dogma; 
VI. The Catholic Worship. In content the book is a reply to Har- 
nack’s Essence of Christianity, which has made such a stir in the 
world since the year 1900, In general Loisy agrees with Harnack in 
the view that the Gospels are not, strictly speaking, historical narra- 
tives, but that they have been so changed by the interpretation of their 
authors as to give an exaggerated and ideal view of the Messiah. ‘It 
is true, however, that these narratives represent a normal development 
of the history of Christ. The very nature of their subject, the critical 
examinations of the two versions taken separately or compared, and 
an analysis of evangelical tradition, make it impossible to regard them 
as a definite expression of historical memories.”’ 

But from this point the two authors separate and turn back to back; 
and though development is the watch-word of both, yet in Harnack's 
view the historical development of Christianity is a degeneracy, while 
in the view of Loisy the development is normal, and is in the direction 
of higher and more perfect forms While Harnack finds the essence 
of Christianity in Christ’s relation to us, and in his revelation of the 
paternal love of God, Loisy finds it in the institutions and mediations 
of the Church. The former is eminently subjective; the latter is 
eminently objective. The former represents the Protestant principle 
of freedom in an extreme form; the latter represents the Catholic 
principle of ecclesiastical authority as culminating in the Pope in a 
form that, to Protestants at least, seems extreme. He says: “ Tothe 
churches maintained or established in barbarian lands, and in the na- 
tions themselves, the Pope appears not only as the supreme judge of all 
ecclesiastical causes and controversies. From the end of the eighth 
century, be acts as the depository of the Imperial tradition, transfer. 
ring the title of Caesar to Charlemagne and his successors. ‘Towards 
the close of the eleventh century, all authority seems vested in him, 
not only over particular churches, but also over nations. The Pope 
has become social instructor, tutor of Monarchies, head of the Chris- 
tian Confederation, while he remains and becomes more and more su- 
preme as the chief of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, the arbiter of the 
faith, the guardian of discipline, the bishop of all the churches. His 
two offices are not distinguished one from the other, ’’ pp. 160, 161. 

Paul * laid the foundations of Christian dogma ;’’ but this founda- 
tion, notwithstanding ‘* Helenization,'’ indeed by means of the Hellenic 
logic and philosophy, has been built upon by the Fathers, and by the 
councils. ‘*Greek science has not been substituted for the Gospel nor 
Plato taken for master in place of Christ and the Apostles.’’ The 
author does not regard the vatican definitions as final. He thinks it 
possible that the future will make observations in the nature and object 
of ecclesiastical authority that will influence its exercise. 
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In regard to worship the author only states a fact when he says : 
‘* History knows no instance of a religion without a ritual, and con- 
sequently the existance of a Christian ritual should surprise no one.” 
True! The soul in this mundane existence must have a body. The 
moment religion expresses itself it creates or assumes a form. There 
is form in the Quaker meeting. There is a certain order in the Metho- 
dist service conducted in the backwoods school-house. But the ‘ de- 
velopment’? is immense from the few simple data of worship in the 
Apostolic Church—O. T. reading with explanation and prayer ; com- 
munion with prayer and thanksgiving—and the prolonged, complicated 
and elaborate service of the Roman Catholic Mass, with its sentences, 
responses, confessions, glorias, kissings, crossings, genuflections. 

That cannot be a logical development which contains momenta in 
the conclusions that are different in kind from any and everything 
contained in the premises. That cannot be regarded as a sacrifice— 
or offering to God—which Christ meant to be a sacrament—a gift from 
God to man. Our author makes a fundamental mistake in declaring 
**that the central act of worship is the celebration of the Eucharist 
and that worship is essentially sacramental by virtue of the place that 
rites hold in it as the vehicle of the Spirit and the means of Divine 
life.’ The central act of worship is the teaching and preaching of 
the Gospel, and the chief and most potent vehicle of the Spirit, and 
the most effective means of the Divine life is the Word of God. Wor- 
ship as shown in the New Testament is not essentially sacramental, 
but evangelistic, for the chief instrument of the Holy Spirit in all the 
operations of grace—illumination, justification, regeneration, sancti- 
fication—is the Gospel Word. And there can be no higher act of 
worship than the pure preaching and the reverent hearing of the 
gospel of God’s grace. “Belief comes by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of Christ.’’ 

And our author is only partly correct when he says: ‘ The primi- 
tive Church knew but two principal: Baptism, with which confirma- 
tion was associated, and the Eucharist; the number of secondary 
sacraments was indefinite.’”’ The primitive Church knew but two 
sacraments. Of secondary sacraments she knew nothing, but our 
author, who is a devout Roman Catholic, will have it otherwise. In 
his judgment the present number of sacraments in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is legitimate and was effected in the social, political and 
moral conditions that surrounded the Church. but he says: “ The 
end is still to come, as sacramental development, continuing to follow 
the general lines, can only end with the Church herself.” 

The book is exceedingly clever—clear, bright, learned and logical. 
We have read it from beginning to end, and are glad to see Catholi- 
cism presented from the author’s standpoint. It is a revelation; and 
yet it is said that the author represents an important school of liberal- 
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ism among Koman Catholics on the continent and in America, that is 
stigmatized as Z’amcricanisme, and that stands as the antithesis of 
ultramontanism. The book will be read with interest by all persons 
who wish to ascertain how a ‘liberal’ Roman Catholic theologian 
applies the canons of modern criticism and of the evolution philosophy 
to the exposition of the great problems of Christianity. 

We are not surprised to learn that the book bas been interdicted by 
the Archbishop of Paris. It certainly “is of such a nature as seriously 
to trouble the faith of the faithful.’’ 

J. W. RICHARD. 


hetichism in West Africa. By Robert Hamill Nassau, M.D.,5.T.D. + 

Cloth bound, 389 pages. Illustrated. Price 52.50, 

Dr. Nassau was absolutely titted for the task he has performed, Fer 
forty years a missionary in the Gabun district of Kongo-Francaise, his 
work is not a compilation of the rough notes of a transient traveler, 
but the result of personal observation, as a pioneer of native customs and 
superstition, Fetichism, broadly detined, is the localization of deity ; 
it includes in its philosophy a great mass of tradition and ceremony. 
This fetich-religion, its mamifestation, its witchcraft, sorcery, charms and 
amulets and its dominion over civil and family life, form the subject- 
matter of intensely interesting chapters. Much light ts thrown upon the 
problems of modern mission-work in Africa, The book has, in addinon, 
a distinct apologetic value. We have here the picture of a people who 
have wandered from monotheism to crass fetichism. Traditions of Eden, 
of the deluge, of blood-atonement, and of the coming of a Deliverer, 
stull remain. Dr, Nassau states that although he has preached in hun 
dreds of villages of various tribes, he has yet to be asked, ‘“ Who ts 
God °°” 


STANLEY BILLHEIMER, 


VIR PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Immortality. By Rev. William L. Seabrook. (74x 5; pp. 203). 

rhe subject of Immortality is one that can never cease to be inter- 
esting The number of books recently published on this theme shows 
how much space it occupies in the thoughts of men even in this com- 
mercial age and how earnestly thev strive to be assured of their future 
existence. Mr. Seabrook has gathered together various considerations 
bearing on this topic and presented them ina manner suited to the 
comprehension of the average thoughtful reader. Many of the most 
beautiful passages in the poets, major and minor, are included in the 
volume and the selections are made with taste and judgment. The 
style of the book is clear, the manufacture is attractive, and altogether 
the volume is one at the appearance of which the author and his friends 
can feel gratified. 


J. A. HIMES, 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


The Freedom of Authority. Essays in Apologetics. By |. Machride 
Sterrett, DD, The Head Vrofessor of Philosophy in The George 
Washington University. 12mo. Pp. 317 
The title of this book is identical with that of the first essay. Hence 

it is by a sort of accommodation that it is made to extend its significance 

to the other essays, seven in number, which help to make up the book, 
Very properly does the author say in the Preface: * The volume is 
a series of Studies, rather than a sustained thesis. Yet there run» 
through them all, the contention that nature and man are known truly, 
only when they are reviewed as a process of the objective Mind, re- 
alizing itself afresh in and through empirical conditions “' This para- 
graph is an epitome of a book that is full of thought clearly and logi- 
cally presented. Taken asa whole the book is an apologetic defense 
of Christianity as it appears in the history of the Church and in her 
doctrines. The author does not enunciate his philosophical creed, but 
he strictly maintains the sxowadi/ity of God against the New Kantians 
and the Agnostics who deny the 4nvowadility of God and insist that we 
can only believe that there is a God, and must act upon the supposi- 
tion that there is a Giod. He lays much emphasis on Cause—the Ac- 
tus Pur us of the Scholastics, the Prime Mover of \ristotle, the Good 
of Plato, the God of Christians. The Final Cause he regards, and 
rightly we think, as the real cause, as the first cause. ‘There is devel- 
opment in the universe, but development towards a destined end and 
by direction of Mind. Evolution is not mechanical. Matter does not 
have in it **the potency of all life’’ © To understand the finite pro- 

cesses of potentialities becoming other forms of actuality, there is im- 

plied an Absolute Actual,a matterless Form—a Form which has efer- 

nally realized all its potentalities * * * the Unmoved Mover—a 
causal actuality because a Causa Sui.’ In a word the author is in 
philosophy a devout theistic Evolutionist, and in Religion a devout 

Low School Episcopalian * trom intellectual convictions.’” His Philo- 

sophy makes him a very strong defender of the doctrine of the pres- 

ence and activity of a personal Deity in all the affairs of a planned and 
created universe His ecclesiastical position as an Episcopalian 

(albeit Low School) gives the cue, in part at least, to his view as touch- 

ing authority. His object in the first essay is to show that man is free 

only in so far as he is under authority —the authority of God, of the 
conscience, of the Church, of the State, of society. The ‘+ non-con- 

formist ’’ ceases to be a man, and, according to Aristotle, is ** either a 

beast or a God,”’ » self-schismed from all of his kind hy his un-AZxd- 

ness.”’ Man becomes a good citizen by conformity to laws and to 
institutions which others have established. He becomes a good 

Christian and attains to perfect freedom by conformity to ** The Divine 

compulsion.’? ‘*God compels—persuades mankind into better and 
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better forms of living. This persuasive form of the Divine grace is 
mediated to individuals through social institutions. The central 
principle of persuasive authority is that of the Christian doctrine of 
Divine Grace, so that ultimately man is finding that conformity to 
God’s authority —that is, ‘God's service ’ is ‘ perfect freedom.’ ”’ 

The second essay is devoted to a criticism of the religious subjecti- 
vism of Sabbatier and Harnack, and of Loisy’s view of Christ as ‘‘a 
subjective one in the hearts of the bereaved band of disciples, and 
not historical facts.’’? In the third essay he combats Loisy’'s theory of 
ecclesiastical development toward perfection. In the fourth essay he 
discusses 7he Historical Method in its scientific and in its philosophi- 
cal form. Self-consciousness or personality is the highest in thought 
or being © Thought, mind, self-consciousness, personality being thus 
the loftiest ~e plus ultra principle, becomes the ultimate principle be- 
cause the ultimate principle of explanation of both nature and human- 
ity.” In the fifth essay we have a discussion of Ecclesiastical impedi- 
menta. Some of these impedimenta are as useful as our clothing ; others 
are hindrances, but cannot always be discarded. In the sixth essay : 
The Ethics of Creed Conformity, we have the central thought in 
these words: ‘It is equally irrational to seek to stereotype Christian 
thought according to the form of the first, the fourth, or the sixteenth 
century, or to seek to make a brand-new creed for the twentieth cen- 
tury.” In theseventh essay we have a discussion of 7he Ground of 
Authority in Religion, both in its rational and on its psychological 
side. 

The book is ably written. The author is exceedingly well-read in cur- 
rent philosophical and religious literature. He thinks independently and 
expresses himself unequivocally. He holds fast to the good tound in 
the past and accepts all that has been established by modern discovery 
and criticism, and has his eye on the future in expectation of things 
larger and better. If the book fails of a wide readin. it will not be be- 
cause it is deficient in content. 


J. W. RICHARD. 


EATON AND MAINS, NEW YORK, 


Old Truths Newly Illustrated, Wy Henry Graham, D.D. Cloth bound, 

229 pages. Price $1.00, 

The book contains more than three hundred illustrations which the 
author found useful during his ministry of thirty years. The most of 
these are entirely original, applying the old truths of the Gospel under 
varied forms to the mind and heart of the audience, The preacher will 
tind here plenty of good material for sermonic use. The topical index 
is helpful and suggestive. 


STANLEY BILLHEIMER, 
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Back to Bethlehem pp. 280. 


The purpose of the book is indicated in the title. All roads lead back 
to Bethlehem, In this book of a dozen chapters the writer considers the 
problems of the modern world, notes results of science, examines the 
pages of history, covers the tracks of commerce, examines the beauty of 
art, gives you the meaning and purpose of literature, examines the beau- 
ties of art, takes you through the ranks of the world’s heroes, sages, and 
philanthropists, and in every case, “sooner or later you come face to 
face with the living, loving Christ." The theory of evolution, the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest, the race problems, militarism, higher 
criticism, all are familiar subjects, and all are laid under tribute to the 
Christ. The author covers his prayer with crisp epigrammatic sentences 
that keep the mind alert, and at times put it in a whirl, and you wonder 
how things so diverse, and yet as you see somehow connected, can be 
crowded on a single page. There are more facts and illustrations in this 
book that can with profit be woven into sermons, than are found ina 
score of books of the ordinary kind, You may not find yourself inagree- 
ment with the author in his inspiration theory and other theories of ortho 
doxy, but you will be helped in your endeavor to separate the base from 
the pure, by the reading of this book, The author shows wide and ex 
tensive reading, and more than ordinary power in the assimilation and 
adjustment of thought. 

R. H, CLARE, 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Atlantic Month/y for July contains a number of very valuable con- 

tributions. ° 

J. Laurence Laughlin, of the University of Chicago, has given to this 
number a paper on * Large Fortunes” which 1s, in view of recent con- 
troversies, most timely. A paper on * Publicity in the Express Business” 
is written by Frank Haigh Dixon who is an expert on transportation 
problems, Chester Holcombe, a diplomatist, who has had wide experi- 
ence with Eastern nations contributes an article on “Some Results of the 
Russo-Japanese War," and Henry D. Sedgwick has written for this 
number a satirical analysis called ‘“ Mob Spirit in Literature. " 

Any number of the Af/antic which contains, as the July number does, 
contributions from Agnes Repplier, Thomas Wentworth Higginson and 
Martha Baker Dunn, will not lack delightful entertainment. ‘There are 
other literary papers dealing with Saintsbury, the critic, with Laurence 
Sterne, and with the present outlook for the Art and Science of Writing 
History, Miss Sherwood contributes a brilliant installment of “ Coming 
of the Tide. ” 














